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Let us give our first attention to those matters which make or 


mar our lives. 
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Yes, love indeed is light from heaven — 
A spark of that celestial fire, 

With angels shared, by Allah given, 
To lift from earth our low desire; 

A spirit from the Godhead caught, 

To wean from self each sordid thought. 

Religion wafts the mind above; 


But Heaven itself descends in Love. 
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PREFACE. 


The attraction of the sexes is a phenomenon of in- 
terest to almost every person; — for the reason that 
most persons, at some time in life, are subject to some 
form of it; and that, on its result, together with the 
results of knowledge and of guidance concerning 
it, the lifetime welfare or illfare of these persons 
largely depends. A second interest most persons 
have in the phenomenon referred to; since they are 
affected by the sex-relations of others than them- 
selves — their children or their other relatives or 
their friends; — which sex-relations are largely de- 
‘termined by sex-attraction. 

It would thus appear that a scientific investigation 
of the phenomenon of sex-attraction would be a 
work of practical utility, and of widespread interest. 

Yet such investigation appears never to have been 
made. At least, a library-search by the writer did 
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not bring to light any scientific examination of the 
subject, with the exception of partial or incidental 
or cursory inquiries, such as those of Spinoza or 
La Bruyére or Herbert Spencer or Professor Bain; 
and the writer therefore concluded that mankind, 
which has given minute attention to matters of such 
small practical importance as the tails of comets, has 
not focused its scientific eye upon a matter of such 
great practical importance as sexual love. 


At the time of his library-search, the writer was 
engaged in preparing a story containing a discussion 
of which “ the science of love” formed a necessary 
ingredient. For that story he wrote Chapters II, 
III, IV, of the present volume. The style in which 
these chapters are written, is due to the purpose for 
which they were prepared. 


In the belief that there are those who, without 
desiring to read the entire story referred to, will wish 
to see the result of an inquiry into the subject of 
sex-attraction ; and in the further belief that the sub- 
ject of sex-attraction will be seen most clearly when 
presented alone; the three chapters named are here 
published separately, with a brief chapter introduc- 
tory. The writer ventures to hope that the little 
book thus constituted will prove useful. 
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It seems proper to add, for the purpose of indi- 
cating the scope and the object of the book, that 
the family-affection which it aims to study, is that 
of the busy people who form the immense majority 
of mankind ; — and who, it may be added, are more 
dependent than are the idle few to whom this world 
is only a playground, on the goodness of their mar- 
riages — that is, on the loving-kindness of their 


spouses. 
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SEXUAL LOVE. 





INTRODUCTION. 


George Benman and Clara Summers were, each, 
married without being mated, before arriving at 
maturity. Both marriages failed immediately; and 
both young persons were divorced, childless. 

Premature marriage, with its accompaniment of 
mismating, had an effect on the minds of both young 
people. It filled them with disgust and terror; the 
disgust and terror differing in the two persons by 
reason of the difference of their natures; it being 
intellectual in the young man, emotional in the 
young woman. ‘Thus, the immediate effect of two 
premature and otherwise improper marriages was to 
give to two young people aversion to marriage — 
intellectual aversion in the one case, emotional aver- 
sion in the other case. 

The two young marriage-haters met. A mischief- 
loving neighbor, knowing the bashfulness or 
backwardness of the timid girl, incited a romp 
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between her and the young man; with the result of 
the formation of familiar acquaintance between the 
pair. ‘The two became playmates. Then, as both 
were poor, the two became workmates. Finally, 
the two, who had become enthusiastic in admiration 
of and confidence in each other, took each other into 
their care or protection; they became care-mates. 

Thus, between two young persons who were 
prejudiced against marriage, there developed family- 
affection. Contrast with affectionless marriage 
rendered this affection conspicuous; while acquired 
aversion to marriage tended at first to obscure its 
meaning. 

The meaning of their affection came, presently, 
to be seen by both young persons; and, with sexual 
ripening, that meaning became conspicuous. The 
couple wished to marry each other; and they came 
to know, fully, the meaning of their desires; — 
their affectionless marriages forming contrasting 
backgrounds which rendered the elements of family- 
affection plainly visible. 

‘ Meanwhile, the joy of the pair in each other’s 
presence made them constant companions; and their 
desire for the good of each other made them constant 
aids. In consequence of this latter trait of their 
affection, young Clara urged young George to study 
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architecture; for which occupation her keen observa- 
tion had detected his inherent fitness. He took the 
advice of his sweetheart; entered on the study; and, 
with her constant help, completed his course, and 
went into business. 

Then, the couple married. 

A life of happiness followed the union. The 
couple went through the usual vicissitudes of mar- 
ried life and parenthood. Throughout, mutual 
affection enhanced their joys; and it also blessed 
their sorrows through the consolation of helpfulness. 

After many years of increasingly happy united 
life, passed in close familiarity with each other and 
with their children, the long-married couple are 
alone, together, at home. 

Clara, the wife, who is a mother by nature and 
by education, is comical in talent and cheerful in 
disposition. She rules her husband in motherly 
supremacy; and she teases him, in the playfulness of 
the youth which, in consequence of the happiness of 
her life, is still with her. George worships the wife 
whose every thought is for the welfare of her 
family. He enjoys her tyranny, and her teasing. 
And he sometimes teases her. 

George is bilingual — English and French; and, 


assuming that a bilingual person never learns to use 
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any language perfectly, he looks to his wife to guide 
him in the proper use of the English tongue. 

The long-married pair are discussing the pros- 
pective divorce of a young couple who have been 
married in error, and whose non-matehood has be- 


come conspicuous. 


THE SCIENCE OF LOVE— OBSERVA- 
TIONAL. 


“Tt is truly sad,” said George, “ that the church 
should make marriages which need to be unmade. 
No doubt, the clergy do the best they can. But, as 
Spark said to me when he and I were speaking of 
your marriage with Blode, the clergy are ignorant 
in the direction in which they ought to be most fully 
educated. They know nothing of the science of 
sexual love.” 

“The science of love! Why, George; there is 
no such science.” : 

“There ought to be. It would seem to be one 
of the most important of the sciences.” 

“ How can the clergy know a science which don’t 
exist?” | 

“ Create it.” 

“ How?” 
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“Why, Clara; what a stupid question. And 
from you, who have learned to learn. What is the 
beginning of knowledge?” 

“ Observation.” 

“Yes. Observation is the knowledge-seed. From 
it spring: upward, the shoot of classification; down- 
ward, the root of analysis. ‘There you have the tree 
of knowledge.” : 

“The science of love. I should think the clergy 
would create it. ‘They are the representatives of 
the God of love. And sexual love should especially 
interest them as the makers of marriage. ‘They prob- 
ably do not suppose that a science of love is possible. 
If they were shown that they could create it, and 
were shown how to create it, no doubt they would 
create it.” 

“As to the possibility of the creation of a science 
of sexual love, that can only be determined by the 
trial. As to the method, the first step must be, as 
you say, to observe — to look, see, and experiment. 
The clergy might begin the effort to create the 
science by noting the brief duration of the passion 
which is called ‘ first love.’ ” 

“I hope you don’t refer to the failure of the mar- 
riage of Landen and Alice. That was not a love- 
match.” 
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“T was not thinking of that marriage when I 
spoke. Indeed, I don’t know much about that mar- 
riage — scarcely know Landen, to-day. But the 
marriage of a young man is usually due to sexual 
feeling of some kind.” 

“ And the marriage of a young woman, to a Cin- 
derella-notion that the greatest thing in life is to 
get married.” 

“ When I think of it, I do know that the mar- 
riage of Landen and Alice was not a love-match. 
The courtship was tame. When Alice’s mother 
forbade Landen the house, he remained away; he 
never made an effort to see Alice without her 
mother’s consent: That was righteousness; but it 
was not love. As for Alice, she was quite as tame 
as Landen. She could have seen Landen every day; 
and she did not see him at all. That was filial duty; 
but it was not sexual love.” 

“What a contrast to our conduct when my 
mother forbade you the house! You — unrighteous 
young Lochinvar — were ready to take me from 
my mother and keep me forever; you swore, in sin- 
ful wrath, that you would marry me without asking 
my mother’s consent; and, indeed, you did, at 
last, take me with a strong hand, and marry me, 


alone, without having asked anybody’s consent — not 
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“even mine — you heathen. I— determined and 
even undutiful — did everything to break my chain; 
and was only restrained by the threat to shoot you _ 
if I didn’t stop trying to get to you.” 1 

“That is a charming recollection, Clara; our 
earnest truth and perfect trust in each other during 
our separation—and our happy reunion — after 
which your mother never had a word to say between - 
‘us; — what God hath joined together let not even 
_ the mother put asunder. But, to return to Landen 
and Alice, while I can see that their union was not 
what is called a ‘ love-match,’ I can see in particular 
that it was not a matter of what is called ‘ first love.’ 
The courtship was placid. There were no quarrels. 
As a rule, young people who don’t fall in love with 
each other are pleasant; and those who are in love, 


* quarrel,” 


“Why, George, you and I never had any quar- 
rels.” 

“That was because of your heavenly disposition, 
Clara. Your angel-patience! — which put up with 
all my youthful folly and waywardness. Your 
heavenly patience— which bore with my rugged 
boyishness — and led me, gently but irresistibly, on 
to manhood. It was because of your motherly 
nature, frank and honest in its love, wholly free 
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from coquetry, confident of its power to win and to 
hold the object of its affection, and honestly bent on 
“winning the heart of the beloved. Besides, you and 
I were, almost from the start, so situated as to be 
necessarily care-takers of each other; and thus to be 
unwaveringly attached and beyond the field of the 
‘lovers’ quarrel.’ Our love soon became more than 
simple ‘ first love.’ And, even in its first-love stage, 
it was too great to be turbulent. It was that deep 
river of feeling which runs smoothly and runs for- 


ever.” 
“Then, there is a difference between love and 


love.” 
Ves: 
“That fact is important. It is something which 
the clergy ought to know.” 
. “It is the basis of the science of love.” 
_ “Tanden and Alice were not lovers.” 
“There was feeling on Landen’s part.” 
“Yes, George; there was feeling on Landen’s 
part; — but don’t call that feeling ‘love,’ ” 
“Tt is the feeling which is the apostolic basis of 
Christian marriage.” 
“Then the successors of the apostles should go 


° 9 7 
to school, and learn what modern marriage means. : 
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“Tt is a feeling which, among lower animals, 
forms a basis of sexual union.” 

“ But unions based on that feeling don’t last.” 

“No. Not for an hour.” 

“ And, among lower animals there are sexual 
unions which do last — matings — unions in which 
there are higher feelings.” 

“Yes. There are lower animals which have what 
may be called higher affections.” 

“Then, there are lower animals which are more 
righteous than some Christians. I am thinking of 
Plato Landen.” 

“No animal could be more righteous than Lan- 
den. But there are sub-human animals which are, 
distinctly, more noble.” 

“‘Landen’s marriage was on a par with that of a 
cat or a horse.” 

“Yes. To the cat, the wife is a convenience. 

The affection of the animal is not directed toward 
its wife; its affection is directed toward man, who 
is its god. Some Christians are cats.” 

“They interpret the command of the Lord Jesus 
literally,” said Clara. 

“ Regarding divorce? ” 

“Regarding love. ‘Thou shalt love thy God 
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with all thy heart, and thy neighbor as thyself.’ 
Thy wife is omitted.” 

“God has written another book,” said George. 
“ And the Bible must be interpreted in the light of 
God’s other book.” 

“The book of nature,” said Clara. “It is from 
this book that we must learn the science of sex — I 
mean, the science of love.” 

“Yes. And, looking broadly at nature, the first 
gross fact which we observe is that which you 
stated a moment ago: that, among lower animals, 
there exist sexual loves. Apart from the momentary 
sexual impulse of the cat or the horse, you see, in 
sub-human life, the sexual ‘first love’ of man and 
the sexual ‘second love’ of man.” 

“ How many sexual loves does man have?” 

“Three, at least.” 

“ Each better than the other?” 

“ Now, Clara;—an English-speaking person to 
use such an expression! I, myself, could talk better 
than that. You mean, each better than its prede- 
cessor.” 

“ Of course. You must take a woman as she 
means, not as she says.” 


“T knew that a woman’s ‘no’ means ‘yes.’ But, 
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till. now, I was not aware that a woman’s ‘ other’ 
means ‘ predecessor.’ ” 

“ Well, it does.” 

“Then, I will say that each human love is better 
than its other.” 

“You mustn’t say ‘ other’ for ‘ predecessor,’ That 
privilege is reserved for the other sex,” 

“The predecessor sex.” 

“ No, you ass; the female sex.” 

“* Other’ is ‘ predecessor,’ and it is also ‘ female.’ 
Equals of a thing are equal. The female sex is the 
predecessor sex.” 

“O you stupid man;— interpret the moon by 
logic — not woman.” 

“Yes, Clara. And female English ———” 

“George, when you mean ‘ other,’ say ‘ other,’ ” 

“Yes, Clara.” 

“And when you mean ‘ female,’ say ‘ female’; 
and when you mean ‘ predecessor,’ say ‘predecessor.’ ” 

“Yes, Clara; I will try to speak English cor- 
rectly. But it is a dreadful language. It is un- 
paralleledly — is that a good English word? — un- 
paralleledly diffcult to speak and to understand, 
because, unlike other languages, it has two sexes.” 

“Never mind the sexes of the language. You 
were talking about the sexes of the people. You 
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say that man has three loves — which, as I under- 
stand you, appear in succession in the developing 
human being.” 

“Yes. The human being, in reaching maturity, 
passes through metamorphoses. ‘This is true, not 
only of the flesh, but also of the spirit. Diagram- 
matically speaking, the spiritual man is an ameba, a 
fish, a bird, a mammal, successively.” 

“Then, the passions of each stage are greater and 
more enduring than those of the stage preceding.” 

“Yes. The fish does not mate. So is it with the 
human being in early immaturity.” 

“ Birds mate.” 

“So do human beings when they approach ma- 
turity. And the love of a pair of birds is, exactly, 
the love of a pair of young human beings. ‘This is 
human ‘first love’— poet love — Shakespearean 
love — the love of Romeo and Juliet. You see it in 
the canary-bird cage — all feathers and music.” 

“T thought Romeo’s first love was his love for 
Rosaline.” 

“Tt is all ‘first love’ at that age, Clara. The 
human being, in the first-love stage, goes from sweet- 
heart to sweetheart; and has ‘ first love’ for each, 
successively. A mating at this time is delicious and 
brief; like that of a pair of birds.” 
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“Begun in Spring and ended in Autumn,” said 
Clara. ‘ Byron says of the evanescent love of which 
he writes: 

“Tet its season be only Spring.’ ” 

“Yes, If you want to see the beauty-love of 
Byron or the music-love of Shakespeare, go out into 
the meadow and observe the bob-o-links.” 

““T remember,” said Clara, “your calling my 
attention to the bob-o-link. In the Spring, he 
coquets. Presently, he mates. ‘Then, he is all 
ecstasy. ‘Then, he never goes to a tree—as the 
human lover never goes to a saloon. In the Fall, 
his ecstasy is gone — along with his gay plumage; 
and he and his former mate, divorced, go, separately, 
to a saloon —I mean, to a tree; ——and there they 
sit, with a hundred other divorced bob-o-links, play- 
ing cards—I mean, killing time;—and never 
uttering a note of joy.” 

“That is ‘ first love,’ ” said George. “ Its condi- 
tion-cause is the warmth of springtime. Its exciting 
cause is beauty — plumage — feathers. Its action 
is intense. Its joy is ecstatic. Its duration is sixty 
days. Its sequel is the complete forgetting of the 
lovers by each other.” 

“‘ Shakespeare tells us, in his seven ages of man,” 
said Clara, “that lover-life don’t last long. Its 
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ecstasy is brief. ‘The man soon comes down from 
poetry to prose.” 

“No one gives up the poetry of life, Clara, as long 
as he retains his sanity. He may outlive or outgrow 
‘first love.’ But he does not outlive or outgrow 
poetry. His poetry may change — does change — as _ 
he matures. But it remains; and, as long as he is 
sane, it dominates his life. Philosophy may reason 
that poetry is unreasonable; but, in thus reasoning, 
philosophy is unphilosophic. Reason will guide 
life; but it will not fill life. What fills life, is 
poetry. To abandon poetry, is to sink into pessim- 
_ism. Sweep the flowers from the field of life — and 
die. Take from men the objects which raise them 
above prose and hedonistic philosophy; take from 
men the objects which make them indifferent to 
pain; take from men the objects which inspire them 
to self-sacrifice; make of life a bare struggle for 
personal existence ;— and the struggle will not be 
made — because it will not be worth the making. 
That is history — national as well as individual; 
wherever warm poetry has given place to cold phil- 
osophy, there life has sunk — has become not worth 
the living.” 

“Then, man must take his choice between poetry 


and pessimism — two p’s.” 
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Yes.” 

“Tl take poetry.” 

“And leave pessimism to intellectual Mrs. 
Anbert.” ; 


“Yes, I don’t want pessimism. She can have it.” 


“And _ its accompaniment — sensuality. Thus 
her life becomes baldly philosophic; and baldly miser- 
able. The fox has a poetic and unphilosophic tail, 
and the stag carries on his head a cumbersome and 
useless pair of poetic antlers which philosophy de- 
nounces. But the unphilosophic poetry of the fox 
and the stag, though it entails self-sacrifice in the 
form of physical expenditure and danger, makes 
their lives worth living;— in contrast with the 
life of the philosophic woman, who, sneering at self- 
sacrifice as ‘ irrational,’ says: ‘ Let us eat and drink, 
for to-morrow we die.’ ” 

“What form does poetry take when the love-age 
passes?” 

“The human love-age never passes, Clara. Is 
our love-age over?” 

“ No, George; no.” 

“In man, one love-age is succeeded by another. 
The age of ‘first love’ is succeeded by the age of 
second love.” 
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“ Do you find second love among lower animals? ” 

“Yes. Mr. Luke gave us a picture of human 
second love, in his story of the mating of a pair of 
doves.” 

“ Judging from the story of Mr. Luke, it would 
seem that dove-mating lasts for life.” 

“T have heard it said of certain mammals, that 
their unions are enduring.” 

“* Bob-o-link love is play-love. Dove-love is work- 
love.” 

“That is a good characterization. ‘There is work 
in bob-o-link mating; and there is play in dove- 
mating. But doves work, together, more conspicu- 
ously than do bob-o-links.” 

“‘ Shakespeare says that the food of first love is 
music. The food of second love is work.” 

“Yes, First love is born of the tickling of the 
eyes and ears. Second love is born of the fight for 
life. Thus, they differ in nature. And, differing 
in nature, they differ in pabulum.” 

“ And, while first love is short-lived, second love 
is long-lived. First love lives sixty days. Second 
love lives through the lives of the lovers.” 

“ First love is a delicate thing which pleases in a 
picture,” said George. “But second love is the 


substantial article which is needed in real life. The 
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town of St. Vincent has gone wild with delight over 
a picture of a three-year-old boy, with a cap and 
lantern, about to conduct the railway train from 
St. Vincent to Marville. Similarly, the town goes 
wild over the picture of ‘ first love’ presented in the 
play of Romeo and Juliet. But the baby train-con- 
ductor is useless; and the baby sexual love is also 
useless. ‘The love which endures the burden and 
heat of the day is that which is grown up — which 
is able-bodied — not play-love, but work-love. The 
love which lasts is the love which helps — which 
faces earnestly the realities of human life. You can 
send to the bargain-counter any article of human 
sexual love which does not take root in sorrow.” 

“There is indeed a difference between love and 
love.” 

“There is still another human sexual love. You 
may call it ‘third love’ if you wish. It is the pas- 
sion of maturity, as distinguished from the passion 
of adolescence.” 

“And, I suppose, it is deeper, stronger, more 
enduring, than either of the other loves.” 

“ Tmmeasurably.” 

“In what animal do you find this? ” 

“In man only, I believe —at least, in its full- 


ness. The parent-love of lower animals, though 
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lacking its persistence, has something of its intensity ; 
and the sexual love of lower animals seems to have 
something of its nature. But its development in man 
is such as to justify us in calling it a human passion. 
It is sexual love made perfect.” 

“ George!” 

“You understand me, Clara. You know that 
love. You know it by heart.” 

“Yes, George. Call it care-love. It is the love 
which ministers. It is the love which lives, not in 
self, but in its object. It is the love whose mani- 
festation is self-sacrifice. That is the real love, 
George — the love whose food is the sacrifice of 
self. That isthe love which makes life worth the 
living — the love which finds its fruition in the 
giving of comfort and of joy; the love which grows 
with the advance of life; the love which augments as 
the need for care increases.” 

“ Play-love is born of wantonness. Work-love is 
born of helpfulness. Care-love is born of tender- 
ness.” 

“ Ah, George; how blind I have been. I always 
thought that love was love.” 

“You did not observe. You did not look, closely, 
at the phenomena of nature.” 

“ But my first love didn’t die in sixty days. My 
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love for you was my first; and it has lasted a life- 
time.” 

“Perhaps, instead of using the conventional 
phrase ‘first love,’ I should have used the longer 
expression ‘ the love of immaturity.’ ” 

“But my love for you was the love of imma- 
turity. I was very green when I met you.” 

“Yes, Clara; you were immature when we first 
met. And your love-falling was that of immaturity. 
I have seen the same thing — though never on as 
grand a scale — in girls of sixteen and even down 
to twelve or thirteen. It was girl-enchantment — 
the love-falling of Juliet; a greater passion than that 
of Juliet, but the same enchantment. It was typical 
‘first love’;— as I plainly saw at the time. And 
that it was, numerically, first, I also saw — not only 
by your having that pudeur or childish sex-fear 
which vanishes with the first awakening of the 
courage of sexual love, and by your being a Mama’s 
girl who went to Mama with everything and told 
Mama everything, but also and mainly by your being 
childishly-devoid of caution or experience-wisdom in 
love-matters. But, while your early love for me 
was both numerically and technically ‘ first,’ it was 
not valueless — as I also saw at the time ; — for the 


reason that, behind the demonstrative first. passion, 
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there were the germs of the earnest second and the 
tender third. Behind the existing child-love, I saw 
advancing woman-love. There quickly appeared the 
wish to fight the battle of life, in union with me, 
workfully, to the end —‘ promise me that you will 
never leave me.’ There appeared also, plainly, the 
wish to care for me — that mother-tenderness which 
is the glory of the heart of woman. I was not blind, 
Clara, to your splendid womanhood, even though 
that womanhood was only embryonic, during our 
early life together on Randolph street. The pyro- 
technical display of your ‘ first love’ was magnifi- 
cent; but I was able to look, through it, to the 
homely kitchen-fire of that third love which, I plainly 
saw, was to warm me and to cheer me through life.” 

“Your comparison is good,” said Clara, — “of 
first love to pretty fireworks, and third love to 
useful fire.” 

“No,” said George. ‘“‘That is a mere simile. 
I should have used an analogy. I should have com- 
pared first love to the pretty blossom and third 
love to the useful fruit.” 

“ Think of third love — and Plato Landen!” 

“Third love would be wasted on such an animal 
as Landen,” said George. ‘I concede the right- 

9* 
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eousness of the divorce of the affectionate dove 
from the soulless cow-blackbird.” 

“Such a creature as Landen,” said Clara, “ can 
neither feel third love nor appreciate it. If he 
marries, let it be with a woman of his own species.” 

“Yes,” said George; “ there are human natures 
of all grades. Men differ morally as they differ 
physically and intellectually. There are inteflecrual 
giants and intellectual dwarfs. And there are 
moral giants and moral dwarfs. ‘There are also 
intellectual perverts or monstrosities, and moral 
perverts or monstrosities.” 

“Some men and some women are morally fit for 
human marriage; some are morally fit for bob-o- 
link marriage; and some are morally unfit for any 
marriage at all.” 

“That will do for this evening,” said George. 
“We have made only a small beginning toward 
observation of the large field of sexual love; but 
we have, I think, gone far enough to establish a 
presumption that a science of love can be created.” 

‘The seed of observation planted in the field of 
sexual love sprouts quickly,” said Clara. “TE the 
clergy could know this, they would set themselves 
to observe the phenomena of life with a view to 
the creation of a science of love. And they would 
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work in the hope that, as other sciences have proved 
useful to mankind, so also will that which under- 
lies their profession.” 

“No doubt that is true, Clara. We live in an 
age which glories, not in oppressing men, but in 
aiding men. The hero of the twentieth century 
is not he who causes misery, but he who gives 
blessing.” 

“ And, of course,” said Clara, “ the clerical pro- 
fession does not wish to be dragged at the tail of 
the procession of humanity. It wishes to lead, not 
to lag, in promoting human welfare. But, George, 
since poetry is the soul of human life, are you not 
afraid of the development of a science of love? It 
is said that science destroys romance, brings us down 
to the dust, extinguishes the spirit, and takes the 
poetry out of life.” i 

“Why, Clara; has the science of acoustics de- 
stroyed the charm of music ?” 

“No. It has merely increased our ability in 
music. Music is grander to-day than ever before.” 

“So will it be with the science of love. Give 
us a science which will show us what to seek and 
what to avoid; and we will profit, not be injured, 
by it. Our poetic passion will be better. And our 
painting of that passion will be better. Our love- 
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poetry, far from being destroyed, will be improved.” 

“ But, George, second and third loves are not 
romantic. “They are not poetic. All the poets take 
first love for their subject.” 

“Clara, the age of poetry is before us. The great 
poems of the world are yet to be produced. And let 
me tell you that the passion which will ring through 
the love-poem of the future will not be that which in 
the morning flourisheth and groweth up and in the 
evening is cut down and withereth.” 

“Work-love ‘is useful, George; and, on this 
account, it is not poetic. “There is no poetic charm 
in useful love.” 

“No charm in useful love! Is there no romantic 
beauty in the love of parenthood — no fervor in the 
words: ‘ My child’?” 

“Stick to your text, Mr. Logic. We are talking 
only of sexual love.” 

“Useful sexual love, not charming? Look at 
sexual third love. The love which transforms clods 
into jewels, which makes of the unpainted cottage a 
glorious temple. Think of our bridal night at 
Solanville— of that old barn of a hotel, trans- 
formed into a palace grander than any which mortal 
hands can build. That love not poetic, Clara! The 
love which makes the home; which turns the desert 
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of life into a paradise; which raises joy to ecstasy, 
takes from sorrow its bitterness and deprives grief of 
its sting; which cheers in health and comforts in 
illness; which grows, steadily, from youth to age, 
augmenting as the need for care augments; which 
outlives every other passion, grows stronger as the 
appetites decline, brightens old age with a glory 
beyond that of any other time of life; and which, at 


last, fa 


“There, George; don’t go further; don’t speak 
of the final parting; I don’t want to think of that. 
I admit that third love is the grandest of human 
affections. I know that it fills the whole of life with 
sunshine. I know, too, that it grows steadily, in 
strength and beauty, to the end ;-—— that no love on 
earth equals that of an old-married couple for each 
other. It is the true poetry of life— in the sense 
in which you use the word ‘ poetry.’ But it seems 
not to thrill and charm, when painted or worded, as 
first love does.” 

“T wish I was a poet, Clara. I would like to 
convince you that you are wrong. But my lan- 
guage-limitation is narrow; I find it difficult to ex- 
press myself, and impossible to be fluent. So, I 
can’t write a poem. But, if you wish, I can tell 


you a story of second and third love — just a little 
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story — just enough to give you a chance to judge 
of the possible poetry-value of these passions. And, 
indeed, I would like to tell you a story of that kind, - 
for the purpose of illustrating the science of love; 
— for the purpose, that is, of showing, in human 
life, the three stages of sexual love.” 

“A scientific love-story! ‘That will be unique. 
Romantic love-stories are plentiful. But a scientific 
love-story! Go on and tell it.” 

“A story of fruit-love, as distinguished from 
blossom-love, will not be quite unique. Dickens 
tells a story of a man who married twice; and 
Thackeray tells a story of a woman who married 
twice — I believe;—I never had time to finish the 
reading of ‘ Vanity Fair.’ Yet, to speak critically, 
my story will be unique; since it will be a story of 
play-love and work-love and: care-love, following 
each other. A story which presents the nature of 


each successive passion which is, in three cases, called 
‘love,’ will be a novelty.” 


“You will have to make a person marry three 
times,” 

“That is what I intend to do.” 

“And, of course, each marriage will be better 
than its predecessor.” 
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“Say ‘other,’ Clara. The feminine of ‘ prede- 
cessor ’ is ‘ other.’ ” 

“* Always say what you mean, George.” 

“Yes, Clara.” George glanced at Clara fur- 


tively. “The comic woman — comic — comic 


” 


“ Comical, George.” 

“ And the comical magazine 

“Comic, George.” 

“The comic magazine — comic — and the chemic 
magazine and the technic magazine and the medic 
magazine. It is identic 

“ George, say ‘ identical.’ ” 

“That is authentical. The publical statement of 
the scientifical truth a 

“George Benman! ” 

“Yes, Clara.” 

“ What are you trying to do?” 

“Trying to say what I mean, Clara — in Eng- 
lish.” 

“ Well, you had better give it up. You will never 
acquire the English language, if you live a hundred 
years.” 

“T have acquired it, Clara.” 

“ How?” 


“ Bought a dictionary.” 
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” 





“T mean 

“‘ Always say what you mean, Clara.” 

“George, you will have to stop speaking Eng- 
lish, or I will have to get a divorce.” 

“Good-bye, Clara. I will marry the female half 
of the English language and be happy. Wait till 
you see the children which will spring from the 
union.” 

“T can imagine them. They will turn the 
country upside down.” 

“Yes, Clara. They will be plow-boys.” 


“T mean » 





“ Always say what you mean, Clara.” 

“ George, I think you had better divorce the Eng- 
lish language.” 

“T think so too, Clara. It is a shrewish tongue. 
When St. James said: ‘The tongue can no man 
tame,’ he referred to the English.” 

“ Marry the tongue to your logic, George, and let 
it go.” 

“ Marry logic and English? Impossible! Marry 
sense and contradiction? ‘There would be a divorce 
before morning. When I was in court to-day, Mrs. 
English said, in the person of the Judge: ‘The 
hearing will be continued till Tuesday’; and pro- 


ceedings immediately stopped. This strange phe- 
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nomenon was explained to me thus: When the 
Judge said that the hearing of the case would be 
continued, he meant that it would be intermitted.” 

“ Poor George!” 

“Yes, Clara. People said that, of course, a stupid 
Frenchman couldn’t understand English — nor ap- 
preciate its beauties.” 

“You needn’t say what you mean, George, in 
English.” 

“Thank you, Clara. That seems to have been 
judicially decided.” 

“ Now, stop quarreling with your wife’s tongue. 
Use your own. Tell that story. See what you are 
doing: awaking the strongest passion of woman — 
curiosity; and then withholding gratification.” 

“ All right, Clara. If you'll surrender, I'll tell 
the story. You have had it all your own way this 
evening. I think I am entitled to a victory once in 
a while.” 

“ZT surrender. Tell the story. Turn on the 
lime-light. Let us see the genesis and the nature 
of the three loves of man.” 

“ And their poetry-value.” 

“Yes, But ———” 


“You are still skeptical as to the charm of second 


and third love.” 
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“T surrender. Tell the story. But I warn you 
to expect it to be more instructive than interesting. 
You stand alone in the belief that useful love is 


poetic.” 


A SCIENTIFIC LOVE-STORY. 


George rose. He stepped to Clara’s side. Stoop- 
ing over her, he kissed her. He said: 

“T fave had the last word in a contest with my 
wife, I stand alone among American husbands.” 

“But,” said Clara, “ when your wife is in earnest, 
you always let her have the last word.” 

“ And when I am in earnest,” said George, “ you 
always let me have the last word. Then, you are 
all obedience.” 

“Then,” said Clara, “I bow to superior wis- 
dom.” 

George smiled. Perhaps he thought that there 
were times when wisdom manifested itself by bow- 
ing to folly. 

George drew his big rocking-chair to the middle 
of the room. Clara drew her sewing-chair close to 
her husband’s big rocker. Then, while Clara, pre- 
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tending to sew, listened, George gave the following 
narration: 

“It will be best to let me commence the story 
of the life of my friend George Birnam at the time 
of my first meeting with him — when he was about 
twenty years old. He was at that time a young man 
of bad reputation — known generally as a drunkard 
and a brawler. 

“That I should form a lifetime-friendship with 
such a person, seemed, beforehand, more than un- 
likely; since friendship depends on character, and 
is impossible in its absence. And the apparent im- 
possibility was neither removed nor tempered by my 
discovering, during my first interview with George, 
that he was, in his philosophy, an epicurean — that 
is, a superficial pleasure-seeker. 

“Slight acquaintance, however, showed me that 
George was not inherently wicked — that there was 
no heart-vice in the boy. Then, quickly, I perceived 
that he was not the superficial creature which he 
claimed to be. Seeing right impulses in the young 
man’s nature, I at once concluded that, if he pro- 
fessed a superficial philosophy and lived a superficial 
life, it was because of lack of those objects which 
inspire to deep living. 


“T was at that time young, and was of course 
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incapable of reading character as I read it now. But 
I was observant enough to have become aware of the 
fact that youth is not old age in miniature — any 
more than a branchless acorn-shoot is a miniature 
tree. I had also noticed that, in the change from 
boyhood to manhood, the branches of the new 
spiritual nature appear, not simultaneously, but suc- 
cessively; and I knew that, in a young man who is 
much sought by the other sex, the branch which 
first emerges from the bud may be sexual love. 

“ Accordingly, when I heard that George had 
always had ‘a girl on each arm,’ I made an immediate 
inference. I guessed that the young man was a dis- 
appointed lover. 

“T had noticed, before that time, that youthful 
love is a matter of play and not a matter of work — 
like the first love of you and me on our meeting. I 
had noticed that it is the idle rather than the busy 
who fall into play-love. Accordingly, when I heard 
that George had been more noted for ‘ brightness’ 
than for industry, I made a second inference con- 
firmatory of my first. I guessed that the idle boy 
had fallen into idle love. 

“T had noticed that disappointment in ‘ first love’ 
brings about a mental change involving a revolution 


in the person’s gross view of life—a sinking to 
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pessimism. I had noticed, too, that the disappoint- 
ment-pessimist refuses — quite naturally — to take 
what to other people would seem to be the sensible 
course of action;— that is, that he refuses to seek 
consolation in another sexual love. I had noticed 
that, in earthly despair, the disappointment-pessimist 
- turns in one of two directions: either to heaven for 
relief, or to hell for forgetfulness — that, to put it 
briefly, he either goes to God, or goes to the devil. 
There was at that time fresh in my mind the con- 
solation-verse of the friend of my youth, Achille 
Buin; who, shortly after his disappointment in love, 


entered a monastery to pass his life as a monk: 


“Tls ne sont plus, les jours de larmes ;— 
J’ai retrouvé la paix du cceur, 
Depuis que j’ai gouté les charmes 
Des tabernacles du Seigneur. 


“No more are they, the days of tears ;— 
My love, my joy, in future years, 
My solace through eternity, 
My Saviour-Lord, ’tis Thou shalt be. 


‘‘ Thus, my first inference regarding George re- 
ceived adequate confirmation. My guess became 
belief. I concluded that George had been disap- 
pointed in love; and that, unlike Achille, he had 
turned, not to God, but to the devil, for relief, 
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“A little inquiry brought to light the facts. 
George had been a Romeo. It was said that, young 
as he was, he had been on the most familiar terms 
with the finest young women; and I have no doubt 
of the truth of the statement; for George — strong, 
erect, sure-footed, fearless, resolute, resourceful, 
kind, and absolutely trustworthy — possessed those 
qualities, physical and mental, which win woman’s 
admiration and confidence. Sought by the best girls 
of his native town, taught by them everything relat- 
ing to female nature, urged by them to amatory pas- 
sion, it could not be otherwise than that the young 
man should have had ‘first love’; and —as first 
love flits like a butterfly from flower to flower —I 
readily believed the statement that, beginning with 
being the beau of the prettiest girl of his native 
town, he had ended by being the beau of one who, 
though not more beautiful and certainly not better 
than the other belle, had in a marked degree the 
charm of intellect. Then, George had gone to 
Parklyn — where I met him;— Parklyn being a 
couple of hundred miles from his birthplace and his 
Juliet. Shortly after his atrival in Parklyn, his 
Juliet. had died — suddenly. The news of her 
death — wholly unexpected — coming without a 
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word of pre = had struck the boy like a thun- 
derbolt. 

“T need not tell you what followed. When 
Juliet dies, Romeo falls. If his Juliet had lived, 
George might perhaps have been won from her by 
another charmer. But a dead Juliet becomes en- 


shrined. : 


“The love where death hath set his seal 
Nor age can chill nor rival steal. 


“ Fortunately, George had made, in Parklyn, the 
acquaintance of a number of young men. Fortu- 
nately, too, most of these young men were, like 
young men generally, not austere in disposition or in 
habit. When he received the letter containing the 
news of his Juliet’s sudden death, he was in the 
midst of a crowd of these young men. They took 
him in charge. They ministered to him the con- 
solations of sin. Give strong drink unto him that 
is ready to perish and wine to those that be of heavy 
hearts. 

“George went with the sinners. He sank into 
debauchery. But he escaped death. 

“It is sad to be obliged to say that the righteous 
took a less helpful course toward the fallen George 
than was taken by the sinners. The men of God, 
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stood aloof. From them there came no word of 
kindness, of counsel, of encouragement. They 
wrapped themselves in their robes of sanctity. ‘They 
kicked the -fallen Romeo. ‘ Righteousness,’ said 
George, years later, when speaking of his fall into 
sin, ‘is the evil spirit which Jesus came to cast out 
of man. ‘Righteousness is righteousness,’ he 
said,—‘ a censorious demon — in Jew and in Chris- 
tian always the same — righteousness.’ No doubt, 
George spoke too strongly. We must make allow- 
ance for his prejudice. We must charge the right- 
eous with ignorance and not with heartlessness. But, 
whatever the cause, the fact remains: ‘The parable 
of the good Samaritan was re-enacted in the nine- 
teenth century, with George Birnam as the way- 
farer ;— the Levites passed by on the other side; the 
Samaritans bound up the wounds of the fallen man. 

“When I met George, he was getting upon his 
feet; he was recovering from his fall. He was still, 
as the pugilists say, ‘ groggy’; but he was beginning 
to stand upright. The moral instinct of the young 
man was beginning to assert itself — spontaneously 
—without aid from those whom he sneeringly 
called the ‘ dikaiosunics,’ and whom he has through 
life held in contempt. 

“Tt is astonishing that George should have recov- 

10 
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ered — especially that he should have righted him- 
self unaided; for the blow came just at the time 
when life is most empty — when the interests of 
boyhood have flagged and the interests of manhood 
have not yet come into being. At this period — the 
doldrum-time of life— there is no wind to keep 
the ship on its course. 

“My first acquaintance with George lasted only 
a week; at the end of which time I started for the 
wild West. My next meeting with him was at St. 
Vincent, at which city he and I arrived almost 
simultaneously. Here, I formed my real acquaint- 
ance with him; and from the time of his arrival 
here I can give you the details of his history with 
practical certainty. 

“The first truth which, in intimacy, I ascertained 
regarding George, was that he was married. I 
learned that his marriage was childless, that his 
wife was at Parklyn, and that it was not his purpose 
to live with her. 

“ Of the causation of his marriage George said 
nothing — except to state the negative fact that the 
_ marriage was not due to sexual love — and the con- 
dition-fact that it was made while he was aimless, in 
despair of any good in life. It was reported that his 
marriage was a result of a drunken spree, and that 
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he had been ‘ love-powdered’ into insanity. ‘These 
rumors may or may not be true; but in my. mind 
one thing is beyond doubt, namely: that the mar- 
riage was not, to George, a matter of sobriety. Older 
persons — parents, and particularly clergymen — 
seem to believe that young persons look at marriage 
seriously. But young persons look at nothing seri- 
ously — except, perhaps, matters of the moment ;— 
and they don’t look very seriously even at these. As 
for George, he had, no doubt, his full share of the 
shortsightedness and heedlessness of youth; and to 
this he added the aimlessness of disappointment- 
pessimism. Here is a combination which makes it 
certain that his marriage’ was to him a triv- 
iality. -——— Add to this a dose of cannabis and 
a dash of alcohol; and meditate on the nature of the 
marriage which God was accused of having made 
for George Birnam. 

“T learned that George was not seeking 
divorce — nor opposing it. “The woman whom he 
had foolishly married was nothing to him. But he 
had no purpose of marrying again—to speak 
exactly, he had a fixed purpose of not marrying 
again,— and therefore he had no use for a legal 
separation. He had made some pecuniary arrange- 
ment —I don’t know what— with the woman; 
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and his fulfillment of that agreement had released 
or was to release him from any further demand 
from her. ‘This release was all which he desired. 
For divorce he had no wish. 

“ On his arrival at St. Vincent, George met with 
some business-disappointment. He was obliged to 
take an inferior position and a small salary. He 
made no complaint, however;— accepted the lot 
which fell to him, and was cheerful. 

“T now noticed that George was, distinctly, more 
manly than he had been during my first acquaintance 
with him. He was, indeed, another George alto- 
gether —a different being from the thoughtless and 
superficial youth whom I had met at Parklyn. ‘The 
change in the young man was conspicuous. Every- 
body saw it. At Parklyn, George’s intimates had 
said nothing but good of him; and those who were 
not his intimates had said nothing but bad of him. 
At St. Vincent, there were no two opinions con- 
cerning George. At St. Vincent, he was known 
only as an excellent young man — not only able and 
industrious, but also sober and peaceful, as well as 
perfectly upright and exceedingly kind. 

“T understood the change which had taken place 
in the youth, He had passed the doldrums, The 
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winds of manhood had begun to give steerage-way to 
his ship. 

“He had come to have something in the nature 
of a view of life— to have some understanding of 
the truths of nature, some perception of his place 
and his duties in the world. Thus, he had chart and 
compass. And, along with this intellectual prepara- 
tion for manhood, he had come to have some emo- 
tional preparation; the wind had begun to blow. 
The great objects, the great sentiments, which are 
unknown in child-life, had begun to sway the young 
man. Passion the gale was rising — not now the 
shifting and gusty wind of childhood, but the strong 
and steady impulse of mature life. 

““T have said that George was, at this time, cheer- 
ful. More than this is true. Under the influence 
of the awakening emotions of manhood, he was 
happy. It is true that he did not now have sexual 
love to give him cheer. But he had patriotism and 
philanthropy to give him duties; and, with duties, 
satisfaction. At the same time, he had personal 
friendships, which, strong and vivid, filled his life 
with light. 

“As I have hinted if not said, George made 
acquaintances in St. Vincent. Of course, his 


acquaintance, at St. Vincent, could not be limited to 
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persons of his own sex. Accordingly, he soon found 
himself on terms of intimacy with young women. 
He gave, however, no thought to the possibility of 
another marriage — indeed, scouted the idea. He 
assumed something of a paternal attitude toward the 
young women of his acquaintance; and checked or 
prevented matrimonial advances by saying, without 
qualification or explanation, that he was married. 

“When I speak of the making of matrimonial 
advances by women, I speak of one of the most real 
truths of real life. The current belief seems to be 
that all matrimonial advances are made by men. 
But, in fact, the only women who don’t make matri- 
monial advances are those who don’t love and those 
who have learned to deceive. The natural young 
woman in love — the Juliet, the Rosalind, the Des- 
demona — to say nothing of the Elvira and the 
Leonora, — tells her lover —and tells everybody 
else — that she wants to marry him. Passivity, on 
the part of an unsophisticated young woman, is not 
assumed ; it is real. 

“One of the saddest marriages which I ever 
saw — and I have seen many sad marriages — was 
connected with a matrimonial advance made to. 
George during this portion of his life. Bessie 
Sproke, a fine young woman both physically and 
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mentally, was employed in the store in which George 
worked; and, ignorant of the fact that he was mar- 
ried, met him every day. George, thoughtless of 
marriage, did not notice that Bessie sought his pres- 
ence; till, one day, that fact became conspicuous — 
its meaning manifest. ‘Then, he told Bessie that he 
had a wife. Immediately, she accepted an offer of 
marriage from James Mumpan; and, within a 
month, she married him. Mumpan held, in a neigh- 
boring store, an advanced position, and drew a 
higher salary than did neophyte George; but Mum- 
pan was a sickly man, evidently destined soon to suc- 
cumb, and carrying in his ‘body seeds of disease 
which, communicated to his wife, quickly reduced 
her to invalidism — and lifelong misery. As might 
have been foreknown, Mumpan’s health soon failed ; 
and to Bessie’s other evils was added that of poverty. 
In her final distress, she sought George; and he 
aided her. I will not tell you what George said of 
the clergyman who made that marriage. 

“‘T have digressed from my love-story. If I do so 
again, recall me. I have reintroduced the young 
man; and will now give you the story of his second 
love. As the young man is different from the boy, 
you will expect the young man’s love to be different 


from the boy’s love. 
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“George declared himself, at this time, immune ; 
he said that he was free from danger of love-falling. 
He had been in love once; and, on the authority 
of the poet and the novelist, he declared that love is 
like small-pox— one attack conferring lifetime- 
immunity. 

“ Not content with resting his assurance of im- 
munity on book-authority, George searched his 
heart. He found it filled with friendship and 
patriotism and philanthropy; and he said that these 
passions, which are of the kin of sexual love, had 
taken the place of that sentiment within himself, to 
its perpetual exclusion. You will observe that 
George obtained full assurance that what he said 
was true. He knew that his belief was sound. He 
was immune, beyond doubt. 

“J don’t want to claim to have had superior 
sagacity — especially as I did not have it,— for I 
could not look into George’s heart as he could. But 
a casual remark which he made shortly after his 
declaration of immunity — when he had been in St. 
Vincent about one year —led me to believe that 
within that heart, which George had said was full, 
there was and had been an aching void; and that 
the young man had come to have at least incipient 
capacity for appreciating and for responding to that 
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deep woman-love which passeth understanding. 
George’s remark — it struck me as being a rift in 
the curtain, revealing the unseen within — was: ‘It 
is strange how much deeper and closer a friendship 
a man can form for a woman than he can form for 
a man ;— I wonder why.’ 

“When George said this, I mentally predicted, 
for him, the formation of that deeper and closer 
friendship. ‘There, Clara ;— that smile!— yes, I see 
its meaning. You, with your woman-sagacity, 
would say that the man who spoke thus was in the 
very act of forming that friendship. 

“Well, Clara, of course, like all husbands, I hate 
to admit that my wife is right. But I will go so 
far as to say that, about the time when George made 
this remark, I ascertained that, on his going to a 
store to which he made a daily business-visit, a look 
of sedate satisfaction always appeared on a serious 
countenance. 

“Other faces in St. Vincent showed pleasure on 
the coming of George; for, as I have told you, he 
had, in this city, friends. But, though I cannot 
speak from observation, the account which I have 
of events prior and subsequent renders me confident 
that no face showed as deep satisfaction on his ap- 
pearance as did that of the young clerk in the store 
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with which that employing George had a business 
connection — the clerk concerning whose sex I have 
made no admission. 

“The admission must come, however,— even at 
the expense of the giving of victory to my wife. 
The clerk to whom George’s coming brought con- 
tent, was rather large and quite muscular; also 
earnest, energetic, determined, in aspect and manner 
as well as in mind. But it would not be right to 
conclude from these facts that that clerk was a male. 
On the contrary, the roundness of the robust limbs, 
the smoothness of the earnest face, the gentleness of 
the serious manner, told a story of sex which it did 
not need the envelopment of petticoats to confirm. 

“ At the time of which I am now speaking, it is 
my belief that the acquaintance between George 
Birnam and Rose Mertle had not quite reached its 
climax. It had certainly, however, progressed far 
enough to have given George great respect for Rose. 
He had noticed that she was attentive to her duties, 
staid in her demeanor, averse to familiarity, particu- 
lar regarding her company. He had noticed, 
especially, that her dress, though always neat, was 
plain to the point of poverty ;— that she never wore 
an article of clothing which she could not come by 
honorably. 
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“To this eye-knowledge time had added ear- 
knowledge. George had learned that Rose was a 
new-comer to St. Vincent; that she was an orphan; 
that she had neither relative nor friend on whom she 
could rely; that she had lost her trunk on the way 
to St. Vincent, and had therefore arrived in this city, 
in which she was a stranger, clothesless except for 
the garments on her back, and with only a half- 
dozen dollars between herself and the street and 
starvation ;— that, in a word, she was seeking to 
make her way in the world alone and penniless — 
with neither acquaintance nor capital. 

“That George should have come to have admira- 
tion for that sturdily good young woman, was natu- 
ral. It was natural, too, that he should have come 
to have, for a sturdily good young woman in her 
situation, something more than admiration — 
namely, the spirit of helpfulness. 

“ And Rose? ‘That she should have come to have 
admiration for a handsome and able and reliable 
young man, was natural. It was also natural that 
she should have come to have helpfulness for the 
admired young man who did, daily, a modicum of 
work by her side. 

“That the mutual helpfulness of the couple 
should have become great, was natural also. ‘The 
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two were similar in nature, in age, in situation; and, 
in a strange land, both were so situated that each 
had need of the help of the other. Similarity of 
nature and position is the basis of the friendly sym- 
pathy which underlies helpfulness; and the need of 
help is that which calls out helpfulness to the 
utmost. — : 

“George aided Rose in her work in the branch 
store. Rose aided George in his work there. That 
was natural. 

“George spoke a good word for Rose, and 
obtained for her an advance of position and salary. 
That was natural, too. 

“ Rose familiarized herself with George’s work in 
the branch store; and looked after his interests there 
in his absence. “That was natural also. 

“Rose came to rely on George, and George on 
Rose, in perfect confidence, for every possible busi- 
ness-help and business-favor. What could be more 
natural than that? 

“George was not in love. He was immune. He 
admired Rose — of whom he spoke as ‘ that excel- 
lent young woman.’ He trusted Rose — was happy 
in the assurance of her fidelity. Also, he was always 
ready to help Rose. But he was immune. Whether 
that was natural or not, remains to be seen. 
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“Up to this point, you can see, that which had 
grown up between the couple was a compound of 
mutual admiration and mutual helpfulness and 
mutual reliance; which constituted respectful friend- 
ship. 

“To me, now, it seems strange that George 
should not have seen, at that time, what every one 
else saw: that Rose was a well-developed and sexu- 
ally attractive young woman, in the glow of early 
maturity. But, at that time, George saw her only 
in the store, where he was wholly occupied with 
business, and where she always wore a purely busi- 
ness aspect—to the extent that she never even 
smiled. Besides this, her clothing was always of 
the plainest— concealing instead of displaying 
her charms ;— saying nothing of its being devoid of 
the feathers which are required for the inspiring 
of bird-love. Moreover, Rose, at the time of her 
first meeting with George, was not the rosily-sensu- 
ous being which she afterward became; but was pale 
and wan— probably from fatigue and privation, 
and perhaps from slight illness. And while, thus, 
George, in his early acquaintance with Rose, had 
had his eyes directed positively away from and never 
called to the sex-side of her nature; he was perhaps 


rendered relatively unobservant sexually by the 
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belief that his love-days were over, by the fact that 
he was married, and by the fact that he was every- 
where known as a married man —‘ out of market.’ 
Perhaps all these things together ought not to have 
blinded him to a plain physical fact; but it is a com- 
mon peecice with us all to discover, at some odd 
moment, a fact which has been conspicuously before 
our eyes from childhood, yet which we have never 
seen. 

“One day, in the course of business, Rose, who 
had a keen eye for trade, remarked to George that 
an article for the convenience of women would sell. 
I don’t know just what the article was. I believe 
that George called it a ‘ supporter,’ and that it was 
intended to hold up some one or more of the 
mysteries which are concealed within that inscru- 
table result of evolution, the conical pedestal which 
forms the lower portion of modern woman, and on 
which she mysteriously slides around ;— perhaps — 
perhaps stockings. Excuse me, Clara, while I blush. 

“There, Clara, slap the other side of my face 
also. I turn the other cheek. But it isn’t my fault 
that I am modest. I inherit it from my wife. You 
should have seen the blushy woman I married. She 
has got over being bashful, and I have got under it. 
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I guess that is good English —‘ got under it.’ Any- 
way, I do the blushing for the family. 

“To return to my story.— George, quick of wit, 
saw profit in making an article such as Rose had 
suggested. He said this to Rose. That evening, he 
made a sketch of a possible supporter; and he gave 
the sketch to Rose next day. The two then talked 
more definitely on the prospect of profit in the 
making of supporters; with the result that they 
determined to work, jointly, toward the producing 
of an acceptable device. 

“From this time, George and Rose spoke 
together, daily, of the making of the supporter. 
They also worked, regularly, in the evening, at their 
respective lodgings, in giving embodiment to their 
ideas. 

“ At length, as their little opportunity to speak 
together in the store on their private affairs did not 
suffice, they met at their quitting-time — six o’clock, 
—and went to supper together. ‘They supped 
together, alone, in a little curtained stall in an 
eating-house, where they could talk and sketch 
unobserved. 

“ Again and again they supped together. They 
discussed, evening after evening, the making of 
the supporter — difficulties, changes, improvements, 
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new designs. After supper, they separated; go- 
ing each to his and her lodging, there to do the 
experimental work which was needed. No one who 
has not gone through the experience, knows the 
amount of experimental work which must be done as 
a preliminary to the successful and economical 
manufacture of even the smallest article for public 
sale. 

“As a result of thus seeking to ‘ make their way 
in the world’ in union, George and Rose became 
greatly more friendly than before. While they had 
sought to make their way in the world separately, 
community of nature and of circumstance had made 
them friends. When they sought to make their way 
in the world together, community of interest aug- 
mented their friendship. 

“Of course, George and Rose, supping together 
evening after evening, did not limit their conversa- 
tion to matters of business. While business was at 
first the sole subject and was always the staple of 
their talk, other matters also came to be spoken 
of — family histories, doings at the store, and public 
affairs. ‘The time came, too, when they did not 
always go to their respective lodging-houses immedi- 
ately after supper. More than once, they went, 
together, after supper, to stores, to buy materials for 
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their work, At last, one evening, they went to the 
theater together. Thus the couple, joined in mutual 
admiration, joined in mutual helpfulness, joined in 
business, began to be joined in amusement. Co- 
amusement is intimacy. Earnest friends, they began 
to become intimate friends. 

“Tn result, George and Rose became complete 
friends. They associated together with perfect 
freedom, went everywhere together, and did every- 
thing together — except make love. 

“One day, when leaving the branch store, George 
met a young woman with whom he was well 
acquainted ; and, stopping for a minute, talked with 
her familiarly. He could not see Rose while he 
was talking with the other girl; but Rose could see 
him. Perhaps if George could have seen the usually 
sedate and apparently unimpassioned Rose at that 
time, he would have had a revelation. 

“That evening, at the table, after supper, Rose 
told George of a difficulty which she had encoun- 
tered in her work at home. George found himself 
unable to explain and perhaps even to understand 
her difficulty without seeing her do the work. Rose 
spoke: 

“¢T£ we only had a room together.’ 

“The couple looked at each other. There was, 
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in Rose’s words, a meaning which she had not 
intended. Both saw that meaning, and were silent. 

“Rose was equal to the occasion. She made no 
explanation. Perhaps she knew that explanations 
only complicate. Perhaps the spur of jealousy im- 
pelled her onward. Without a word, she rose. She 
stepped, noiselessly, around the table, to George’s 
side. She put her left hand upon his left shoulder, 
her arm being thus partially around his neck. Then, 
leaning down, with her face close to his, she whis- 
pered: 

““« George, could you love me?’ 

“* Rose,’ said George, ‘you know that I am 
married.’ 

“Rose resumed her seat. “For a minute, nothing 
was said. There were flitting before George’s mind 
visions of Rose’s continual stream of manifestations 
of happiness in his presence — from the beginning of 
their acquaintance ;— manifestations which he now 
saw for the first time; and which, it now dawned 
upon him, would have been more pronounced, and 
would have had a sexual meaning, if Rose had not 
known that he had a wife. 

“Rose broke the silence: 


“* You will never live with your wife.’ 


<Si6 Nig’ 
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“* Can’t you get a divorce?’ 

“*T wish I could,’ said George, earnestly. 
‘But, believing that I would never want to marry, 
I destroyed my evidence. Thus, I have made myself 
powerless. I must wait till she divorces me— 
which, now, she seems in no hurry to do.’ 

«That is too bad.’ 

“George looked across the table. Opposite him 
sat a being whom he had never seen before. The 
plainness of his friend Rose was gone. The sexless 
Rose had vanished. In her place sat a sexful 
being —the incarnation of young womanhood. 
That smooth face, the color of its pure skin height- 
ened by ‘the flush of mingled passions; those perfect 
teeth whose points becafhe visible as Rose spoke the 
word ‘bad’ and whose completeness and perfection 
gave form to that shapely mouth; that earnest ex- 
pression — not now the earnestness of business, but 
the earnestness of sex; that shapely woman-hand 
which lay on the table and the shapely woman-wrist 
above it;—- George could not now see the plain hat 
and the plain dress; he could see only the person — 
that person an earnest, gushing, glowing woman. 

“‘ He spoke: 

“¢J will try to get a divorce. I hope — but, 


Rose —I believe that that woman, or rather her 
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lawyer, is waiting in the hope that I will marry 
again — with a view to extorting money by threat- 
ening me with the criminal law.’ 

“Tt is a shame,’ said Rose. ‘The law seems to 
be the servant of vice, instead of the minister of 
virtue.’ 

“¢T couldn’t keep you nicely now,’ said George. 
‘You know how I am situated.’ 

““¢T earn my own living,’ said Rose, proudly. 

“¢T know,’ said George, in a tone of conciliation ; 
‘but I wouldn’t wish you to do so.’ 

“Rose now became positive. Fervor had given 
her determination. Perhaps, too, the sting of a 
possible meaning which she had extracted from 
George’s last remarks had awakened her, and revul- 
sion against that meaning had carried her to the 
opposite extreme. No doubt, too, the thought of the 
business-needs of the couple gave her force. She 
said: 

“* Put our incomes together and use them right, 
and we could live well and save money; we could 
have money for our enterprise. Besides, together, we 
could plan and work as we cannot do now. Sep- 
arate, we can hardly succeed; together, success 
would be certain; we could be sure of getting ahead 
in the world.’ 
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“* But, Rose,’ said George ;—‘ you know — the 
law will not marry us.’ 

“There was silence. The couple had finished 
eating. Rose had set aside her dishes. She sat, her 
clasped hands resting on the edge of the table, her 
head bowed. At length she spoke. She was, now, 
not purposive, but sad. 

“*T am alone in the world. No one cares for 
me but you. I have no one to care for —no one 
to think of — except you.’ 

“George rose. Silently, he lifted his chair, and, 
taking it to the other side of the table, placed it 
beside that of Rose. Seated beside her, he took the 
hand which Rose was glad to give. He sat close to 
her. His arm found its way around her. He drew 
her to himself. The couple talked together in 
whispers. 

““What should the lovers do? No one who has 
the least acquaintance with human nature could be 
for a moment in doubt as to what they would do. 
Love laughs at wedlocksmiths, just as he laughs at 
locksmiths of the other kind. The pair of human 
beings, endowed with those higher affections which 
make the family, would be ruled by those higher 
affections. "They would combine — not in impurity, 


but in purity. They would unite to form a family. 
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They would marry. If they could have the blessing 
of the church, they would take it gladly. But, if 
they could not have artificial marriage, they would 
not be wholly disheartened. They would have 
natural marriage. They would mate — like a pair 
of human beings alone on an island — like a pair 
of doves. However censurable this course may be, 


it is that which they would certainly take. 





Of course, they would hope that at some time 
George might become legally free; and that thus 
they might become able to make their mating legal 
and public. But, in the meantime, they would not 
separate. And, if they did not separate, there could 


be but one outcome. 


“ And Richard, though our lot be hard, 
And lost thy native land; 
Still Alice has her own Richard, 
And he his Alice Brand. 


_ “Work-love is strong in fiber. ‘Troubles do not 
discourage couples who are joined in work-love. 
Difficulties bind such couples together, arouse them 
to thought and to action, awaken them to pity for 


each other in their misfortune, increase their attach- 
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ment, inspire them to self-sacrifice, augment their 
fidelity. Opposition will extinguish the lily - love 
of a pair of children; but the sturdy oak is strength- 
ened by the storm. 

“With George and Rose, the inevitable hap- 
pened. As they were young and therefore impulsive, 
and as they were unguided and therefore not re- 
strained by any wisdom beyond their own, the 
inevitable union came speedily. For a half-hour, 
the couple sat together. It was a half-hour of hug- 
ging and hand-pressing and whispering. It was a 
half-hour, not of levity, but of deep earnestness. 
It was a half-hour of looking, together, seriously, 
into the earnest future. Helps to each other the 
pair had long been. Now, they were looking into 
a united future wherein their mutual helpfulness 
should be complete. The realities of life were 
before them; they, working people, fully understood 
these realities; and they talked together, fully, of 
how they would meet them, in union, through life. 

“ At length, the couple left the eating-house. All 
was arranged. The compact had been made; and 
it had been sealed with a kiss — silent, but as deep 
in its feeling as the earnest. interview which it con- 
cluded. 


“ At the corner, with warm hand-pressure and 
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with loving glances, the couple separated. Rose went 
to her room, to work, and to sleep for the night. 
George went to a distant part of the city; and, there, 
engaged a lodging-room —a large front room — 
containing plenty of work-space —‘ for myself and 
wife.’ ‘Then he walked to his single lodging and 
packed his trunk; and went to bed to dream of the 
bliss which was in store for him as the spouse of his 
warmest friend —now his sweetheart,— whose 
heart-goodness was well known to him, whose sex 
had just been glowingly revealed to him, and whose 
previously-evident moral stamina had just been 
rendered conspicuous before him by the manifest 
revulsion of her soul against the thought that she 
might be even suspected of willingness to sin for 
money. 

“I want to pause here to give my friend George 
credit for having made a resolution before going to 
sleep that night; and greater credit for having kept 
that resolution to the end. Of course, I cannot give 
my approval to his determination to live, unmar- 
ried, with his sweetheart. But, in my judgment, 
that sin is reduced to veniality by his resolve, and 
by his after-conduct in the fulfillment of the resolu- 
tion. He said to himself: ‘I owe to Rose an over- 
whelming debt of love for her self-sacrifice in 
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foregoing the pride of marriage for me; I will, on 
this account, be most earnest in my effort to make 
her happy through life.’ 

“Notice the expression ‘pride of marriage.’ 
Marriage, George saw, is not, to woman, wholly 
matter of love. Marriage is, to her, largely, matter 
of pride. The living with the man, to help him and 
to bless him, is love. ‘The public marriage, as a 
thing to boast of, is pride. When Marian Evans, 
better known by her pen-name ‘ George Eliot,’ lives 
unmarried with Philosopher Lewes; that is love. 
When Mary Millions marries the Duke of Beggary 
for the purpose of glorying in the title of ‘ duchess’; 
that is pride. This truth George saw ;—not perhaps 
the whole truth of marriage,— for he was young,— 
but the truth that pride enters into it. And, as he 
could not give to Rose what he calied ‘ the pride of 
marriage,’ he resolved to give her in exceeding full- 
ness the blessing of loving kindness. For this, I 
honor that young man. I wish I could honor all 
young men as I honor George Birnam. 

“On the day after the making of the compact, 
the young couple met, as usual, in the course of busi- 
ness; and — not altogether as matter of business — 
told each other how ardently they were looking for- 
ward to nightfall. The day was long to them. But, 

11 
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at last, evening came. They met, supped, left the 
eating-house. ‘Then, instead of separating as usual, 
they walked together to the house in which they 
were to lodge. Here, George introduced Rose as 
his wife; and the couple went directly to their room. 

“ There followed a honeymoon which was marred 
only by necessity for secrecy. For a day or two, 
Rose was annoyed by fear that evidence of the 
change in her life might appear in her face and be 
detected at the store. Soon, however, she gained 
confidence; and, thenceforward, the honeymoon 
knew no tinge of bitterness. 

“ At the end of the month, consolidation of stores 
threw Rose out of employment. George forbade 
her to seek a new position. He was poor — could 
not furnish a house for her; but he obtained for her 
the use of a kitchen at their lodging-house, and set 
her to housekeeping. 

“Now, Rose was happy indeed. She was a 
thorough housekeeper. She had a love for the work. 
And, keeping house for George! And George’s 
appreciation! George’s ever-kind appreciation — 
which perhaps was not so much appreciation of the 
good housekeeping as appreciation of the good Rose. 
The one room of the couple became a palace of 


delight. 
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“George’s welcome, at his home-coming in the 
evening, was an ovation—da reception fit for a 
king;— a king might have envied it. His young 
wife always had supper ready — making the most of 
everything which their means would procure. After 
supper, the couple often went out together; and, 
whether at home or abroad, their evenings were 
happy. ‘Their nights were delightful. Even their 
mornings were pleasant — when Rose would throw 
on a wrapper, get breakfast while George was dress- 
ing, and sit down with him to their morning meal 
before his departure for the store. 

“Meanwhile, their work in their enterprise pro- 
gressed. [hey completed an acceptable design. 
They bought a sewing-machine. ‘Then, they made 
the first lot of supporters — working together, 
criticising and helping each other — George doing 
the metal-work and Rose the sewing. Rose sold the 
supporters, while George was at work at the store. 
The pair made another lot of supporters, and Rose 
disposed of them. The young couple found them- 
selves beginning to prosper. Next, finding their 
supporter lacking in durability, they designed a new 
one; and they did preliminary work on this. Rose 
also began to save money, with the purpose of 
enabling George to start a business of his own, in 
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which the sale of the supporter should have a place. 
She was pushing her young man ahead in the world. 

“ T wish, at this point, to call your scientific atten- 
tion to the union of this couple. Ina scientific love- 
story, the matter of first importance is cause. We 
need to see the causes of things and of events. I 
don’t mean that we ought to go into detail; I mean 
merely that we ought to get before ourselves car- 
dinal truth of causation. 

“Look, then, at the union of George and Rose, 
with a view to ascertaining its essential cause. 

“ Note, first, the fact which is to be explained. 
There was union. ‘This couple was not a clergy- 
man’s ‘man and wife’; it was not two diversely- 
minded persons leading diverse lives under one 
roof — and making that roof as large as possible so 
as to avoid the need for divorce. It was not an 
anti-divorcer’s ‘man and wife’; it was not two 
mutually-repellant people ‘ getting along with each 
other ’— and hoping, as a reward for their fortitude 
in enduring the hell of ‘the American home,’ to 
reach the Heavenly home, whose first bliss is divorce 
and whose eternal joy is single blessedness. It was 
not a lawyer’s ‘man and wife’; it was not two per- 
sons of diverse property-interests, bound to do cer- 


tain things by a legal contract, and seeking to ‘ get 
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the best of each other.’ It was a couple so closely 
joined that one room gave space enough to contain 
it. It was a couple so happily joined that no * get- 
ting along’ was needed. It was a couple so truly 
joined as to exclude the thought of ‘ getting the 
best. In a word, the union of this couple was not 
superficial; it was deep. It was not a ‘tying’ 
together in ‘the bond of matrimony’; it was a 
wedding or welding of two persons into one. It 
was the union which is made, not by man, but by 
nature; it was that union of hearts which the church 
can only sanction, not create. 

“ Having seen the fact of union, seek its cause. 
As this couple was neither ceremonialized together 
by the church nor forced together by the law, it 
presents what we need in the study of causal science 
— the truth which is to be explained, isolated, so 
that we can see it alone. Look now at this isolated 
truth: natural union; and see its cause. What was 
it which united George and Rose? 

“You will say, perhaps, that this earnest young 
man and this earnest young woman were united in 
friendship. That is true; but what do you mean by 
‘friendship’? Company-friendship? Yes; this 
there was —company-friendship; which rested, as 


company-friendship always must, on company-pleas- 
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ure and esteem or respect. ‘The parties pleased each 
other; and they honored each other. But look 
further. There was something which rendered this 
couple, not merely passive friends, but active friends 
— earnest, strenuous — intense in their feeling of 
friendship. There was in their friendship a 
strength-producing factor which I may call its 
characteristic — the characteristic cause of their 
union. ‘This factor was community of interest and 
of exertion — work, together, for a common end. 
To state the characteristic of the union of this 
couple sharply, I may say that George and Rose 
were allies. Now, with the word ‘ally’ in your 
mind, look around you; and notice, as you will, that, 
wherever you look, throughout the world, the ‘ ally’ 
is, pre-eminently, the ‘ friend.’ 

“Rose was not a toy to George. She was a 
faithful aid to him. She fulfilled the scripture-char- 
acterization of the wife —a ‘help.’ Possibly, one 
reason of the notorious weakness of American mar- 
riage, at least of American city-marriage, may be 
the fact that many American clergyman-made 
‘wives’ are not ‘helps.’ 

“Weak marriage, of course, tends to divorce. 
Possibly, one reason why modern America is the 


land of divorce — and why Rome in its luxury-age 
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was the land of divorce — may be the fact that 
many American marriages are devoid of the element 
of helpfulness. According to the Bible, a woman 
who is not a ‘help’ is not a ‘ wife.’ And the natu- 
ral consequence of non-wifehood is separability. 
And, as for the man, if a young man marries a 
young woman as a toy ;— well, Clara, no doubt you 
have noticed that a child soon tires of a toy — and 
wants another — something different. 

“Tt is said that idleness is the devil’s opportunity. 
But, as regards married life, this is only superficial 
truth. Look deeper. Idleness is the destroyer of 
the heart. In idleness, love starves. Music is the 
food of siren-love — of the superficial love of Shake- 
speare and Byron; but the food of deep love is 
work — work done for the loved one. When we 
were first married, I put you to work — set you 
to keeping house for me,— for the purpose of feed- 
ing your love. You smile ;— the scientific lover! 
But, Mrs. Benman, the scientific lover succeeded. 
Your love has lived. Your love has not only lived; 
++ has thrived; it has grown, steadily, day by day, 
and year by year; it has been a constantly-augment- 
ing treasure—a greater joy, to you, day by day, 
and hour by hour, than all the gold and diamonds 
of the earth. A woman, Clara, who don’t want to 
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work for a man, don’t love him. And a woman 
who don’t work for a man, will cease to love him.. 
The love which is deprived of opportunity of work- 
ing for its object, will fade and die. 

“I want to say, here, that you must not carry to 
extremes the idea that the wife needs work. ‘There 
is reverse truth; with which this should be tem- 
pered. For physiologic reasons, a wife’s work 
should not be ‘ hard’; and, especially, it should not 
be ‘ brain-work ’— which is physiologically ‘ expen- 
sive.’ This is particularly true when she is breeding 
and nursing;— for her generative expenditure is 
very great. From tapeworm to man, generative 
expenditure and labor negative each other; and, by 
taking thought, you can see that this is necessary 
truth — the inverse ratio between physiologic ex- 
penditure in reproduction and physiologic expendi- 
ture in work. I got a practical lesson on the need 
of keeping in view this inverse ratio when you were 
nursing your first child. Then—I didn’t know 
much about housekeeping and therefore didn’t inter- 
fere with your work-arangements,— the Battens 
came to town, and we must give a great dinner. 
You got up the dinner — doing all the work, your- 
self ;— with the result that everybody had a feast — 
except your nursing infant. That ended the giving 
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of dinners at our house. Thenceforward, I would 
not permit even what we had given without ill 
effect — small dinners. Thenceforward, I enter- 
tained all friends at the hotel. I would not allow 
my wife to work for company. But while, for 
physiologic reasons, the work of the wife should be 
moderate; it should, for moral reasons, exist ;— and 
it should be done for her family. 

“Let us return to our narrative. We have seen 
the work-element in human sexual love — its 
strength-producing effect — the strength of human 
work-love — and its durability. Let us now go on 
with our story. 

“ George and Rose, as I have said, lived together 
in perfect union. They had, however, a trouble. 
This came from the fact that they were not legally 
married. -They could not go out together as freely 
as they wished, for fear of meeting people to whom 
Rose was not Mrs. Birnam along with people to 
whom Rose was Mrs. Birnam. Under this restraint 
they fretted; till, one day, Rose met Mrs. Mum- 
pan, formerly Bessie Sproke — the young woman 
who had married unhealthy James Mumpan. Mrs. 
Mumpan was already broken in health from the 
effect of her sinful marriage. Knowing the truth 
regarding Rose, she said: ‘Rose, I have the bless- 

ial 
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ing of the clergyman, and you have the curse of the 
clergyman ;— but you have the blessing of God, and 
I—I— have the curse of God.’ The poor girl 
burst into tears. After this, George and Rose dis- 
regarded their trouble; they saw only the bright side 
of their. lot. 

“The third month of united life brought to 
George and Rose—not a trouble —a question. 
Should they have a child, or not? It was a serious 
question to a couple who were denied the privilege 
of marrying. 

“Fate gave the answer. One afternoon, George 
was summoned from the store. His wife — that is, 
not his sham wife, but Rose — had met with an 
accident. She had fallen, and had been kicked — 
some said, stepped on — by a horse. Whatever the 
detail of the accident, three ribs were broken, and 
internal organs were injured. It was said that she 
was dying. George hastened to her. He did every- 
thing possible — hoping against hope. 

“ Rose lived. Thanks to her strong constitution, 
she recovered. She became able to sit up, to go out, 
to keep house. George lost all fear. He gloried 
in his wife’s vitality. ‘There came pneumonia, fol- 
lowed by consumption — a sequel, the doctor said, 
of her injuries. Now, the result was plain. George 
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saw it. He set himself, not to save, but to comfort. 
He tended Rose constantly. He never left her 
except to go to the store where he worked; nor ever 
left the store except to go to her. He succeeded in 
cheering her last days. It was all which he could 
do for her. 

“ Her cheerfulness never left her. At the last, 
lying in bed, a skeleton, the shadow of her former 
self, she said to her would-be husband: ‘ You are 
well; I am glad.’ 

“In fact, George was far from well. He had, 
himself, taken the disease—no doubt through 
exhaustion and constant presence in the sick-room; 
and he saw that the doctor looked on him as a 
future victim. But, to Rose, George made light of 
the ‘ slight cold’ which he had contracted. 

“The end came. Rose passed away — in per- 
fect peace. 

“George sent for an undertaker, in whose employ 
was a young man who knew George well. The 
young man came. To him George yielded in si- 
lence. It is at times like this — when the thread of 
life is broken —that one is most passive. The 
young man, knowing everything and thinking to 
save George from danger of prosecution, reported 
the death of an unmarried woman. This, to 
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George who to this day would fight to the death 
any one who should insinuate that Rose was not his 
wife, was the adding of wormwood to bitterness. 
But he was powerless. He sank into the impotence 
of grief. And poor Rose Mertle was buried in her 
maiden name. 

“‘ As I have said, George was grief-stricken. No 
doubt, his grief was tempered by the knowledge that 
he had done for Rose all which it was possible to 
do. Perhaps, too, it was tempered by the knowledge 
that longer life, for her, could have meant only 
longer invalidism. But, in spite of all tempering 
knowledge, his grief was extreme. He looked 
around him with a feeling of desolation such as he 
had never known before. 

“We have looked critically at the love of George. 
Let us also look critically at his grief — for our 
instruction. Let us note the difference between his 
grief over the death of his Juliet and that over the 
death of his Rose. 

“After the death of his Juliet, the boy was reck- 
less. After the death of his Rose, the young man 
was sad; I will not even deny that he was pessim- 
istic; but he was earnest. 

“Tn the death of his Juliet, the boy had lost the 
one object of his heart. In the death of his Rose, 
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the young man had lost the main stay of his life. 
From this, it would seem, at first glance, that his 
grief over the death of his Juliet was greater than 
that over the death of his Rose. ‘This seeming, 
however, does not fit the fact. The truth is that 
George’s grief over the death of his Rose was deeper, 
far deeper, than that over the death of his Juliet. 
The difference in the seeming is caused by difference 
in the person — that is, in George. At the time 
of Juliet’s death George was a small - minded 
creature, like Romeo—a childish boy. At that 
time his soul was too small to have more than one 
sentiment. Hence, to him, at that time, his Juliet 
was everything; and the loss of his Juliet was the 
end of the world. Yet, to him, Juliet was only a 
plaything — not much more than a doll. His grief 
over the death of his Juliet was not far different 
from that which overwhelms a child when its doll 
is broken. It was a childish passion. His grief over 
the death of his Rose was far different from 
this — his grief as he sat, alone, and looked at 
object after object radiant with memories of the 
wife of his love. Think of the loud despair of the 
child over the broken doll; then, in contrast, think 
of the deep sorrow of the mother over the empty 


cradle. 
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“ Clara, that grief — the grief of the young man, 
stricken — it was not that of a crying child. If 
this grief did not destroy the man, as the early grief 
had destroyed the boy, it was because the man was 
larger than the boy. That which had struck the 
boat, was a storm. ‘That which struck the ship, 
was a tempest. The ship survived; because it was 
a ship. But the tempest shook its timbers. 

“As the man was larger than the boy, so the 
manly grief was larger than the boyish grief. But 
there was something further. As. the object of the 
grief was. greater, so the grief was deeper. Juliet 
had been a girl. Rose had been a woman. It was 
not merely that the passion of the maturing man 
was larger than the passion of the childish boy; it 
was, moreover, that the manifested worth of: the 
developed woman had been so great as to cause her 
to be more deeply mourned than the promising but 
undeveloped girl. 

“The worth of that woman — Clara — that 
woman — bring on your churchly devotees who have 
prayed and suffered for rewards in heaven, and make 
comparison ; — see your selfish pietists shrivel, shrink 
into dolls, in the presence of the woman whose soul 
was good. ‘That woman, on her dying bed, saw the 
efforts of her lover to care for her; — George was 
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poor; he had nothing but his slender salary ;— 
when she saw him denying himself not only luxuries 
but necessaries for her; when, perhaps, seeing him 
working and coughing, she felt that he was bringing 
illness upon himself; when she found herself unable 
to do anything actively to help him—she was 
ill — dying,— she tried to do something passively. 
She sent, secretly, while he was at work in the store, 
to try to get admittance for herself into a hospital. 
The courageous. woman, true in death, sought to 
lift the burden from the man whom she loved. She 
sought — her last act on earth — to bless, to aid, to 
save; —O God!— of such as this— of such as 
Rose Mertle are the kingdom of heaven. 

“ There, Clara, there! Let me say no more about 
the grief of that young man. I cannot describe it. 
I have given you a sufficient account of it for 
scientific purposes; let that suffice. Let me turn to 
the balance of my story. 

“ As, after the death of his Juliet, so after the 
death of his Rose, George was taken in charge by 
his friends. He yielded to them — no half-yielding 
in a rage of despair, but a full yielding in the sense 
of duty. He felt that he had done all which it had 
been possible for him to do for his Rose. He felt 
that, without remorse, he could turn from the 
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grave — which contained, not Rose, but only dust. 
He felt that, as he could do no more for the dead, 
it was his duty, now, to give his attention to the 
living. 

“Tf George could have felt thus after the death 
of his Juliet, how different his history would have 
been! His proper course, after the death of his 
Juliet, would have been to turn his talents toward 
others. As we can do nothing for the dead, our 
duty is, surely, to turn to the living, whom we can 
bless — indeed, to turn bereavement into blessing. 
But this truth the George of the Juliet-time did not 
see— could not see;— the undeveloped George, 
who had no knowledge of the world and therefore 
no knowledge of duty, and whose reigning passion 
was selfishness. 

“Now, George, the developed George who looked 
on the world with new eyes, saw his duty — also 
felt his duty. Hence, now, instead of falling into 
dissipation, he set his face toward virtue. He went 
to live near his friends; and devoted himself to them. 
He also gave earnest attention to the greater objects 
of life. It is true that his grief oppressed 
him — especially in his hours of solitude. Tempta- 
tion was with him — often and strong. But he saw 
his duty not to yield to his grief; and he set his face 
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to that duty. He saw his duty to work, and te 
work earnestly, for good ends; — and if he did not 
see the truth that work is God’s blessed remedy for 
grief, at least he took the remedy and received the 
blessing. 

“ As George was young, had met with no acci- 
dent, was physically sound, and was of strong con- 
stitution, consumption could not stay with him. He 
lived down the disease. In three months, he was 
cough-free. In six months, he was an athlete. 

“ There are, in this world, physiologic puzzles — 
matters to which the balance and the thermometer 
have not yet reached, and which do not fit any prin- 
ciple of our present biologic theory. One of these 
is the fact that Mrs. Holwin, who took so little 
nourishment, became so fat. Another is the fact 
that Asiatics live and labor, and even reproduce, on 
a suspicion of food. Another is the fact that you 
made so much blood out of so little pabulum — in- 
deed, that you passed through the privations of your 
early years without irreparable damage. Still 
another is the fact that George Birnam passed 
through his battle with hardship and disease without 
being permanently injured, physically. But the fact 
is that George seemed, after his recovery, to have 
been improved in physique by his hard experience. 
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“On his recovery from consumption, George was 
in physical condition to be both useful and happy. 
He was organically sound, and he was in perfect 
functional health. And with the coming of perfect 
somatic health, there had come to him what I may 
call the fullness of fundamental life —that full 
‘flow’ of what is called ‘ spirits’ which is the con- 
comitant of complete development and perfect health 
of the body;— and for which the name ‘spirits’ 
is not inappropriate as it has the appearance of being 
the indwelling of a supernatural agent —and is 
not unlike the ‘ inspiration’ of wine or of morphine. 

“This matter of ‘ spirits’ is one of the most im- 
portant in human life. Blessed are they —a bless- 
ing to themselves and to all around them — who 
have within themselves that stimulant, unknown at 
present in its physical nature, which keeps man in a 
state of perpetual intoxication, which shows him 
the world as a realm of poetry, which floods the 
dark places of life with light, which gives hope to 
the struggling and fortitude to the unfortunate, 
which fills the soul with courage to try and with 
cheerfulness to endure. 

“This stimulant George had abundantly; doing 
away with both the need and the wish for artificial 
stimulation. ‘The fullness of life was within him. 
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His work was play to him. He rejoiced in his 
strength. He was animated, cheerful, courageous. 
He was in that state of perfect somatic well-being in 
which, as he expressed it, ‘it is a pleasure even to 
breathe.’ 

“ Prepared by health and by spirits to be useful 
and happy, George was also prepared by education. 
He was not ‘ educated’ in the scholastic sense. He 
had no university-degree. But he had a first-class 
diploma from the High School of Experience. 
Twenty-five years old physically, he was fifty years 
old mentally. In him had been achieved, very fully, 
the true aim of education, the production of an old 
mind in a young body. 

“By reason of his oldness in youth, George was 
regarded as a sort of freak. His fellow-workmen 
liked him. ‘They sought his aid, and sought it con- 
fidently, when they were in trouble. But they ridi- 
culed him — good-naturedly, though not always 
unabusively. George always laughed good-humor- 
edly at the ridicule of his comrades; and usually 
answered it in kind — not, however, with the club 
of abuse — always with the keen blade of wit, which 
pierces to the heart but does not bruise. 

“ Fitted by physique and by education for all the 
duties of life, George ought to have contemplated 
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the duty of marrying — especially as he was now 
legally free from his non-wife. He ought now to 
have said: ‘The lifetime-blessing which I wished 
to be to my beloved Rose, I will be to another good 
woman. But perhaps it is too much to expect 
human nature to be wholly and coldly reasonable in 
the affairs of the heart. 

“ Others, older persons, saw that it was George’s 
duty, at this time, to marry, or at least to prepare for 
marriage. “They declared that the young man was 
now ‘ just ripe for love-falling.’ And, worldly-wise, 
they said that it was not to the interest of the female 
sex that ‘a likely young man’ should ‘go to 
waste ’— a young man who not only had in him 
business-promise, but who was also healthy, and, 
especially, vice-free;— let no young woman, ever, 
marry a man who has vices — or bad companions. 

“It was not only older persons who saw that it 
was George’s duty, at this time, to marry. There 
were younger persons who saw it. The duty was 
perhaps more vividly seen by these youngers than it 
was by the elders. To them—they were young 
women — something was plain which to the elders 
was obscure. George had always been ‘ sweet ’— 


what the girls called ‘kissy” Now, he was 
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‘sweeter’ than at any previous time. Venus had a 
keen eye for the matrimonial duty of Adonis. 

“But George, when he spoke seriously — that 
is, when he did not turn aside marriage-advice 
and advances with affected cynicism or with jest and 
wit,— said that marriage was now impossible to 
him. He said, and said truly, that no selfish motive 
could induce him to marry — neither curiosity, nor 
money, nor company, nor the apostolic reason. He 
said, with equal truth, that, if he should marry, it 
must be through unselfishness. And he went on 
to say that a marriage of unselfishness was to him, 
now, impossible. He knew that unselfish feeling and 
action are necessary to man — that man must have, 
as you say, ‘something to live for. He said that 
‘4 man, to be happy, must get out of himself.’ But 
he coupled this remark with a statement that his own 
‘ vetting out of himself’ must henceforth take place 
elsewhere than in family-life. 

“ Observe that George had examined himself 
thoroughly. Observe, particularly, that, far from 
resting on generalities, he had examined himself in 
detail — both the selfish and the unselfish side of 
his nature. And notice that, at the conclusion and 
as the result of this thorough examination, he knew 


that he was immune to sexual love. 
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“That is what George knew. There was some: 
thing which he did not know. . He did not know 
that we know more of the fixed stars than of our 
own hearts. Perhaps an educated soul-doctor could 
have understood George better than he understood 
himself. But let that pass. It is enough to say that 
George, in his declaration of incapacity for love, was 
an unconscious hypocrite. No man had, ready to 
grasp the proper object, greater potential sexual love 
than had, at that time, George Birnam. 

“But George was exigent. Sexual love is, like 
patriotism, not an inspiration, but a growth — or a 
development — a result of evolution. When a vine 
has evolved to the twining stage, it puts out its first 
tendril — first love. The tendril is not drawn out; 
it is pushed out;— it is not ‘inspired’; it grows. 
Having sprouted, the tendril seeks an object. It 
takes hold of the first object which presents. That 
is first love —also early patriotism — uncritical — 
unexigent. The vine puts out another tendril — sec- 
ond love. Perhaps the unconscious vine will not 
make better use of its second tendril and of its 
third tendril than of its first; it may grasp rotten 
twigs, one after another. But the human vine is 
not blind; it becomes critical ; and, becoming exigent, 
it demands a substantial object on which to twine 
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affection. ‘Thus it was with George Birnam. At 
the time of which I am speaking, he had the poten- 
tiality of attachment; but he saw no substantial 
object. The tendril was there — large and strong; 
but the twigs which invited its embrace seemed 
slender and weak. Perhaps George did not read 
the women correctly. Perhaps, in actual fact, the 
article of affection which some of the pretty dears 
presented was as unsubstantial as it seemed. At any 
rate, no female heart appeared to be great enough, 
strong enough, faithful enough, to invite the grasp 
ef the man who had known the love of sturdy Rose 
Mertle. 

“ At this time, George met, daily, excellent young 
women. He met them everywhere —at the store, 
in the street, in public places, and in private houses. 
He had an intimate acquaintance with a number of 
them. He had never, before, had so large an entour- 
age of girls. Perfectly acquainted with woman- 
nature, he was perfectly ‘at home’ with young 
women — and they with him. He enjoyed their 
company, too. But he was glad to go to his lodging, 
to get away from them. 

“In the house in which he lodged there were no 
women — that is, no marriage-seeking women. This 


fact pleased him. It made the place acceptable to 
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him. He went to his lodging to get away from the 
women. 

“ His bedroom was well cared for. Everything 
possible was done for his comfort. ‘This fact also 
pleased him. His refuge from the women was made 
pleasant. 

“In the matter of the oversight of George’s room, 
the care for his comfort became marked. He noticed 
significant trifles —the appearance of pins for his 
use, attention to his clothes when they came from the 
washing, attention to articles which he left in his 
room. His lodging-keeper—an elderly woman 
with a husband and children — evidently thought 
a great deal of him. She was motherly toward him. 
George was greatly pleased. Also, he was not dis- 
quieted ; he knew that there is no danger of matri- 
mony in motherly care. 

“One morning, happening to turn the head of 
his mattress, he found, beneath it, a little cruci- 
fix — placed there, evidently, to bring God’s bless- 
ing upon him. His motherly lodging-keeper, he 
saw, thought of his soul, as well as of his body. 

“But, hold. His lodging-keeper was not relig- 
ious. She would not be likely to have a cruci- 
fix — nor, if she should have one, to think of placing 
it in the bed of the favored lodger. Whence, then, 
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had thecrucifix come? George could not tell. He 
could: only say that his sleep was protected, the 
blessing of God invoked upon him, by a holy being. 

“One: evening, there appeared, on the wall of his 
room;:.a: picture'— a little picture, pious in subject. 
He looked at it. He wondered. Whence had the 
pious picture come? Evidently, the holy being had 
made another visit to his room. But who was the 
holy being? He would ascertain. He:had learned 
logic — from: me.. He set himself to determine, by 
logic, the identity of the being who cared: for him. 
That being was-invisible. He madé:the syllogism: 

““ All angels are invisible; 
This: being is invisible ; 
Therefore: 

This: being is an angel! 

“ Having discovered: the source of his blessings, 
George went to bed happy. He had a guardian: 
angel. 

“Next day, at the store, George condoled with a 
newly-married man. Then, he said to himself: 
‘ How much better is an angel than a woman! How 
much better than to have a wife, it is to have a: 
guardian angel!’ 

“ One day, George, having no business till noon, 
did not leave his lodging at the usual hour: By-and- 

12 
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by, there came a knock at his door. He opened the 
door. In front of the door was a chair, and on the 
chair some coffee and toast. ; 

“ George took the coffee and toast into his room. 
He sat down to eat; and, especially, to syllogize. 
He thought, earnestly. 

“ His: motherly lodging-keeper had brought him 
breakfast. No. She was absent. Who, then, had 
brought the breakfast? The angel. The angel was 
in the kitchen. George determined to see the super- 
natural being. 

“ He finished the coffee and toast. Then, with 
the excuse of wishing to return the dishes, he went 
to the kitchen to see the angel. Vacancy. I mean, 
apparent vacancy. No doubt, the angel was in the 
kitchen. But, of course, George could not see her. 
The stupid fellow had forgotten that angels are 
invisible. 

“Yet, perhaps, the angel was not there. It is 
possible that the lie in George’s heart — the false 
excuse that he wished to return the dishes — may 
have driven away the angel. Angels are exceed- 
ingly sensitive to sin. 

“George had no further special ministrations, of 
a tangible nature, for some time. Perhaps the 
angel, repelled by the deceit which was in the heart 
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of the young man when he went to the kitchen with 
the dishes, had taken permanent flight; though pos- 
sibly the angel may have remained hovering near the 
sinful young man, but giving no tangible evidence 
of its presence. 

“One afternoon, George went home, limping and 
bloody. He had been in an accident, and had 
sprained an ankle. 

“Now, from the kitchen, came, to George, a being 
to minister to him. But the being who came was 
not an angel. It was a woman. 

“Perhaps the angel had materialized. I must 
consult George on this question when I next see 
him. If this should prove to be true, my love-story 
would be unique indeed —the only romance ever 
produced in which the angel became a woman before 
the marriage. 

“Tt was only a sprain which George had 
received — nothing to call for attention. Accord- 
ingly, the young woman disappeared, and was seen 
no more. Perhaps she metamorphosed back again, 
into an angel. 

“ T now obtained employment at a distance from 
George, and saw little of him for a long time. At 
last, one day, I being in the old store, George en- 
tered, and was saluted with: 

“¢ Hello, crawthumper.’ 
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“Then I was told: ‘He goes to church now. 
She takes him to church. He has become spool- 
winder to'a ghostly young widow.’ 

“The: poor boy who sneered at George! Well 
would it have been for him if he had yielded: him- 
self to a good young woman who would take him 
to church. He lies in the cemetery now — a victim 
of drink—and bad women — wolves — women 
who: do not seek to bless and do not scruple to 
destroy. What a sermon is the life of that young. 
man. He lived for himself. He lived for a bad 
man. He lived for one who could give him neither 
happiness in prosperity nor comfort. in adversity. 
He died as he had _ lived —self-contained — 
wretched. A promising young man, a vicious mature 
man; a degraded old man —his death’ a blessing to. 
himself and to all around him ; — his course through 
life a trail of misery; — his career, not an example, 
but a warning; the light which he left. after him, 
not a guiding-star, but a forbidding beacon on a 
rocky shore. Selfishness, deceit, degradation, slavery 
to stimulants, loss of health, despair,— and. death as 
a relief to self-induced physical suffering and the 
horrors of remorse. What a sermon! 

“As for the young widow to whom George had 


become ‘spoolwinder,’—I saw her shortly after,— 
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she.did not-appear to me ‘ ghostly ’ in the least. She 
looked to me very material — a substantial organism 
of flesh and blood. She was a large and well-built 
young woman, rosy with exuberant health. Instead 
of being death-like, she was life-like. She seemed 
to me.to be, like George, just passing into that full- 
ness.of life, that strong animation, which comes with 
‘the approach of ‘healthy maturity. Probably my 
informant, in speaking of her, used the word 
‘ ghostly ’ as equivalent to ‘ pious.’ 

“That she was a good woman — in particular, 
that she was.a woman with a heart big enough to 
give full grasp to the affections of the exigent young 
man,— I was sure. George was not the man: toxbe 
deceived — George Birnam, who knew women as 
a jockey knows horses. If he had, asa Californian 
would say, ‘staked out a-claim,’ there could be ‘no 
doubt that he had ‘ struck it rich.’ He was not the 
man to be caught by worthless glitter. He knew 
gold from pyrites. No ‘fool gold’ for George 
Birnam. 

“ Besides, to me, the appearance of the young 
woman — or rather her manner — was that of one 
of those queens of womanhood whose ‘families live 
in virtue and in joy. “There was about her that 
gravity — not sadness, but .sincerity — which, like 
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the weight of the precious metal, is a convincing 
indication of worth. 

“T ascertained that most young men disregarded 
that young woman. ‘They said that she was too 
reserved and pious and homelike. But this fact, 
instead of raising a presumption against her, raised 
in my mind a presumption in her favor. I had, at 
that time, learned that men seek glitter instead of 
value — that, in marriage, men take the pyrites and 
leave the gold. 

“T had, then, seen men, in choosing wives, neglect 
the richest souls and take the poorest. I had seen 
angels go into old maidhood unsought, while triflers 
had no difficulty in getting married. I remembered 
my aunt Julia, who had died an old maid. She had 
always wanted to marry; but she had never had a 
beau. Yet what a wife that woman would have 
made! What fools the men were to pass her by! 
My aunt Julia was somewhat like our friend, big 
Jennie Bant, who says that the men run away from 
her and always did; — she never could get a beau. 
Now, look at Jennie— what a splendid woman 
she is —— what a splendid wife she would make, or 
would have made, for she is fifty years old now, 
almost past marrying. Physically, Jennie is per- 
fect — and very handsome. She would have made, 
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physically, a fine wife and mother. And, morally! 
See what she is to her failing old parents. See what 
she is to her sister—to her brother. Earnest, 
industrious, kind, generous, thoughtful, affection- 
ate — where is to be found a more beautiful soul 
than that of neglected Jennie Bant? She is as good, 
in every way, as my aunt Julia — who, like poor 
Jennie, could not get a beau. “Those two women, 
Jennie and Julia, would serve as types of woman- 
hood for the world. If the two could be put to- 
gether, what a woman they would make! A queen 
of queens! Clara, you are not jealous; so I will tell 
you the truth. ‘That composite woman would be a 
model of goodness unapproachable -———— almost 
half as good as you. 

“But men, as you said to me years ago, don’t marry 
women whose charm is womanhood—strong and deep 
women — women who are kind to their parents and 
loving to their families women who love chil- 
dren — women who make the home — women who 
have great affections — women who are true of 
heart — women who are honest and earnest. ‘They 
marry those who dress and speak Italian and play 
the piano. 

“This I knew. And, knowing this, I knew that 
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the expert eye of George Birnam had seen a treasure 
which the pyrites-seekers ‘could not appreciate. 

“That treasure was, of course, the soul. Every- 
body could see that Mrs. Breme was, physically, a 
fine woman. That which George saw, .and which 
others did not see, was the soul.of that woman. 

“| knew, from the fact that George had fallen in 
love with her, that she was a woman of rich 
soul — of splendid character. I knew, in-particular, 
that she was emotionally adapted for earnest wife- 
hood and true motherhood. I knew -that she «was, 
to use the phrase of chivalry, the queen of love. I 
knew that the man who had pitied beauty, who had 
smiled at wit, who had patronized intellect, who 
had curled the lip at culture, had fallen down and 
worshiped virtue and affection. = 

“I understood the love-falling .of educated 
George. .I knew that he ‘had said, in adoration: 
How worthy she of every blessing which devoted 
love can give! I. knew that there had come home to 
him the feeling: How sweet to make a family with 
her who is so good, so kind, so dutiful, so true! When 
these thoughts enter the soul of man, his immunity 
to love is at an end. Then, moved by impulse-which 
is irresistible, he takes the beloved woman in ‘his 
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arms, and pours upon her all the wealth of his 
nature. This is love-falling, indeed —not Venus 
and Adonis—not feathers and music— not the 
love-falling of the eyes and ears;— it is the love- 
falling of the soul, the falling into the love which 
lasts for life — not blossom-love, but fruit-love — 
the love which; like wine and like friendship, im- 
proves with the years. 

“ Of the detail of the pre-matrimonial love-making 
of George and Mrs. Breme, I know but little. 
George had told me — in his deep sorrow, after the 
death of his Rose—had opened his heart to 
me — told me everything — seeking, no doubt, to 
justify the unlawful step which the true-hearted 
and unhappily-situated Rose had taken. But of his 
love-making with Mrs. Breme he never spoke. All 
which I know is the general fact that George took 
his great-souled sweetheart into his protection; and 
that he gave himself into her care. 

“You smile. Yes, it was care-love— what I 
called third love. Its characteristic feature was pro- 
tection — protection and being protected — the 
loveliest of human beauties, the greatest of human 
joys. : 

“The manifestation of affection between the 
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couple, though perceptible, was. slight in public. 
What it was in private, I do not know. But, one 
evening, I saw the pair exchange a kiss. Then I 
knew that marriage — immediate marriage — im- 
pended. The train of a pair of lovers who. have 
been married travels fast; it don’t stop long at the 
kissing-station. 

“The next week they were married — without 
waiting to complete preparations. ‘They went to 
live. in lodgings. It was well that they did. this. 
For, six months after his marriage, George was 
transferred to the branch store in Owea — receiving 
there an advanced position. 

“A year later, when George came-to St, Vincent 
on, a business-visit, he brought his. wife —and_ his 
first baby. A happy family, indeed, George had 
made no mistake in his marriage. He was, as L 
have said, an educated man. ‘There is high educa- 
tion, and there is higher education; but George had. 
the highest education. He had the knowledge which 
exceeds. any other in value. He knew. how to marry 
properly. And he knew how to live properly after 
marriage. 

“ He returned to Owea — has made that place his 
life-home. ‘There his children have been born and 
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reared ; and there he has done the greater portion of 
his life-work. There, he rose to the highest attain- 
able position in the store in which he was employed; 
and there, thanks. to the help of his good. wife, he 
_now has a business of his own. He is growing old 
now; as is his wife also. But time, though it has 
dimmed the eyes of the couple, has not dimmed their 
love. They come to St. Vincent once a year, on 
business. They come and go unnoticed — quiet 
people to whom the world gives no heed. But they 
are happier — far happier — than are some of those 
who come and go with blowing of trumpets. You 
will not have them pointed out to you, as celebrities, 
on the street. But when you see an ageing man, 
accompanied by an ageing woman who watches over 
him as if she was indeed the guardian angel of his 
youth — when you see an ageing man accompanied 
by an ageing woman who quietly, almost imper- 
ceptibly, but effectively, looks after every detail of 
his welfare, seeing that all his needs are supplied 
and that he has every possible enjoyment — when 
you see an ageing man accompanied by an ageing 
woman who takes or sends him to every place where 
he will receive benefit or pleasure — when you see 


an ageing man accompanied by an ageing woman 
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who on the street-car in the chill of evening throws 
her cloak in apparent carelessness over his hands or 
her skirt over his knees to protect him from cold — 
when you see that man in the care of his guardian 


angel — that is George Birnam.” 


THE SCIENCE OF LOVE— ANALYTIC. 


“You are not a success as a story-teller,” said 
Clara, when George had finished his narration. 
““You are a scientific lover. But you can’t tell a 
scientific love-story.” 

“ Of course I didn’t put an exciting plot into the 
story,” said George. “I sought to concentrate at- 
tention on science.” 

“ And you made a botch of that,” said Clara. 
“Instead of concentrating attention on each kind 
of love singly, you hodge-podged them all together. 
You made George Birnam have first love and second 
love and third love all at the same time.” 

“That is nature, Clara. In nature, the different 
loves mingle in all proportions.” 

“ But science isn’t nature. Science segregates — 
classifies. Science presents separately the facts and 
events which exist in nature together.” 
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“Perhaps you can tell a better scientific love- 
story.” 

“Yes, I can. I will tell you one to-morrow 
evening. I will make your dull story look like a 
tallow candle beside an arc-lamp. I will show you 
play-love and work-love and protection-love, each 
alone. I will segregate.” 

“Don’t tell the story of our love, then. For, 
though our love began in play, it quickly added 
work-love to. play-loye and protection-love to the 
other. two.” 

“We have had. play-love and work-love and care- 
love, together, all our life. But, if you. tell the 
story. for scientific purposes, you must show each 
separately.” 

“You mean, you must tell the story diagram- 
matically.” 

“Which you have not succeeded in doing. And, 
besides. being undiagrammatic, your story is improb- 
able. I refer to the young man’s oldness in youth.” 

“You mean, his wisdom in youth.” 

“Yes. Youth is the age of folly.” 

“ George was foolish in his youth.” 

“But he became wise improbably young.” 

“That was the result of his education.” 

“Where was he educated? ” 
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“In the school of experience.” 

“ Experience is the source of all. knowledge.” 

“The source of more than knowledge, Clara. 
Experience is the source of wisdom.” 

“Tsn’t. wisdom knowledge? ” 

“Yes. But knowledge isn’t wisdom.” 

“ How is that? ” 

“Wisdom is. complete knowledge. There is 
knowledge which is incomplete. The. scholastic 
has knowledge; but he lacks wisdom — very often.” 

“Then, wisdom is common, sense.” 

“You best see a thing, not by talking about, it, but 
by looking at it. Wisdom is the characteristic of a 
certain Mrs. Clara Benman, who sometimes. says: 
‘I don’t want to know about that,’ The wise 
woman, you perceive, limits her knowledge.” 

“That is common sense, George. You. know the 
old saw.” 

“‘¢ Where ignorance is bliss, ’tis folly to be wise.’ 
That aphorism is in English. It doesn’t mean what 
it, says. But translate it, and. you have a truth of 
wisdom: ‘ Where ignorance subserves well-being, 
wisdom. forbids. the acquiring of knowledge.’ ” 

“ Wisdom is what. you call. ‘ master-knowledge,’ 
It. directs.” 

“There. are three species of. knowledge ;—say, 
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rather, three genera or classes of knowledge. ‘There 
is, first, the knowledge of the observer; there is, 
second, the knowledge of the worker; there is, third, 
the knowledge of the guide. ‘That is to say, there 
is: 1, Knowledge of fact; 2, Knowledge of method; 
3, Knowledge of desirability ;— 1, Science; 2, Art; 
3, Wisdom.” 

“ Wisdom is the king. The other two knowledges 
are its servants.” 

“Yes. Wisdom is directing-knowledge.” 

“Then, wisdom is common sense. It is that — 
common sense — which George Birnam learned in 
the school of experience.” 

eyes. 

“But he became wise prematurely. You go 
beyond the bounds of probability in your story.” 

“Probability, Clara, is found only in fiction. In 
real life it is the impossible which happens.” 

“ How did the wise man make love?” 

“ Wisely.” 

“By which I suppose you mean prudently or 
moderately.” 

“Wisdom is neither prudence nor moderation, 
Clara. Wisdom may, in a particular case, direct 
imprudence or immoderation. As a fact, however, 


I presume that wise George, the educated lover, 
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made love in: moderation before marriage —.and in 
progressive immoderation after marriage. He 
would ‘not wish his wife to look back on her court- 
ship-days as the happiest.” 

“Perhaps he didn’t ‘believe in courtship,” said 
Clara; “like my old-country father, who wanted 
people ‘to marry first and fall in love afterward. 
You ‘remember my ‘father’s sneering remark when 
the girl-next door had a beau: “ Love before mar- 
riage is froth; blow it off; it is love after marriage 
which is the lager beer.’ ” 

“George did not go as far as that,” said George. 
“He believed that, though the froth isnot useful, it 
is pleasing — is useful, indeed, as giving an added 
charm to the beer. He became, as the abusive young 
man ‘said, ‘ spoolwinder ’ before marriage. But it is 
mainly since marriage that he has been —and he 
has been, all his life — the slave of the woman who 
subdued him.” 

_ “ He loved the third woman more than he loved 


’ said Clara. 


either of the others,’ 

“You see the truth clearly, Clara. It -was not 
that George had not loved Juliet with his whole 
soul, and loved Rose with his whole soul. It was 
that his soul grew. Sexual love, though not inde- 


pendentof the character -of its object, depends: pri- 
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marily, for both its volume and its intensity, on the 
capacity of the lover.” 

“His boy-love and his youth-love had not 
destroyed his capacity for manhood-love.” 

“The reverse. It had increased that capacity, I 
am sure. I have no doubt that George was the bet- 
ter lover in capacity, as he certainly was in practical 
knowledge, by reason of his early loves. Consider a 
similar case. If your first child had died, would you 
have been, by the love which you had borne that 
first child, incapacitated for loving your second 
child?” 

“No. I would have welcomed the second child 
the more hungrily. I would have loved it the more 
deeply.” 

“Your love for your first child would have devel- 
oped your affections; not destroyed them.” 

Clara quoted: 


“Tis better to have loved and lost 
Than never to have loved at all.” 


“That,” said George, “is what happened to 
George Birnam.” 

“T see.” 

“ Our fiction, our poetry, our song, will have, in 
the end, to abandon untruthfulness. It must come 
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into accord with nature. The love-song of the 
future will not be: ‘I Never Loved Another.’ It 
will be: ‘I Love You as I Never Loved Before.’ ” 

“Tt never struck me, but it must be true, that we 
need to be prepared to love fully — need to be what 
you would call ‘educated’ for it. The loss of a 
child has this effect on a mother. It is a dreadful 
experience; but how it opens the mother’s heart! 
How the bereaved parents cling to each other! How 
they look out, with tenderness, with helpfulness, to 
all mankind — who are, or may be, sufferers, like 
themselves. How they turn, with increased love, 
to the children who remain. And, when the next 
child comes, with what an augmented outpouring of 
affection it is received.” 

“ Sweet are the uses of adversity,” said George. 
“ We are creatures of experience. We are born with 
inherent possibilities of development — among them, 
that for love in general, and for sexual love in par- 
ticular. But what we become —the volume and 
the intensity of our love —will depend largely on 
the environment*into which the seed falls; that is, 
on the educative course through which we pass. Sun- 
shine is the first requisite for development. But 
storm is not less necessary. Contrast there must 


be — contrast, the basis of mind, the unseen founda- 
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tion of intellect as well as the visible basis of feel- 
ing — for the development of the mating instinct 
‘into the fullness of human love. Love and loss pro- 
duces a contrasting condition in which love is most 
hungrily welcomed — and most hungrily appreciated. 
But it does not appear to me that the appreciative 
‘state needs to be produced in this particular manner. 
‘The mating instinct comes spontaneously; and for 
its development into full human love other experi- 
ence‘than that of love and loss seems to serve. Take 
your.own case. The love-school which you attended 
was not that of love and bereavement; it was that of 
family-life with want and trouble. Your poor home, 
‘with its domestic joys and its many sorrows, was a 
university of love. Your position as the pride and 
the pet of your parents gave you very warm develop- 
mental sunshine. Your bringing-up to help your 
father and especially to help your mother and in 
particular to be a mother to your mother’s children, 
was excellent cultivation. Your poverty was a 
blessing; for it gave you a vivid sense of depend- 
ence — especially of dependence on your father. 
Your entering into your mother’s joys and sorrows 
rand sharing your mother’s blessings and her troubles, 
‘augmented your love-capacity. Even your father’s 
Aharshness, which darkened your ‘home, seems, »in 
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such’ an excellent love-school: as: that: which you: 
attended, to have had a good effect in enlarging: your 
nature;—it gave you humility; also that: angel- 
virtue, patience — without which complete human: 
sexual love is impossible. And your mistaken duty- 
marriage constituted a dark background which, by 
contrast, rendered mating joy’ unspeakable.. Thus; 
without bereavement, you became’the queen of sweet- 
hearts:. No man ever had such a college-educated: 
sweetheart as I had — and have — for’she is’still my 
sweatheart.” 

“You examined my diploma before you took me,” 
said Clara, laughing.. 

“Yes. I told Carmon that I was going to marry’ 
an educated woman. And, now, Mrs. college-edu- 
cated. Clara. Benman,— we have looked at the sub- 
ject of love sufficiently to enable us to. define,— tell 
me: What is love?” 

“That question is easy. Everybody knows what 
love is.. Love is love.” 

“Yes. But what are its elements? Let us have 
an elemental analysis of sexual love;— an explan- 
atory or causal analysis, as distinguished from: the: 
observational or descriptive analysis which we made 
when we first looked at sexual love as a. phenomenon 


of. nature — which classificational analysis or segre- 
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gation we made in order to clearly view the sub- 
ject descriptively. Look now beneath the surface. 
Go from observational science to explanatory science. 
Isolate the elements which, combined, constitute 
sexual love. 

“ Analyze love? -——— George, I love you. 
That is all I know about love.” 

George kissed his wife. Evidently, devotion to 
science had not deprived him of the touch of nature. 


Clara spoke again: 


““We have the honey. Let us enjoy it. Never 
mind what it is composed of.” 

“That is wisdom, Clara. But it is not knowledge. 
We will enjoy the honey. But, in this matter, we 
can have wisdom and knowledge both. And we need 
the knowledge. You have advocated the making of 
better marriages; which would seem to involve the 
having of more knowledge in the matter on which 
the happiness and even the continued existence of 
married life primarily depends. It is therefore 
incumbent on you to show that knowledge — 
science — in the matter of sexual love, is obtainable. 
I don’t ask you to go very far into the subject — only 
far enough to define it — just far enough to show 
that the science which you advocate can be created.” 

‘‘ George, I didn’t marry you for science. I mar- 
ried you for love.” 
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“You are a child of intuition,” said George. 
“You are like a honey-bee; actuated by instincts 
which are perfect. I admit that instinct surpasses 
reason. If everybody was like you, and if the guid- 
ance of instinct could be thoroughgoing, there would 
be no need of science. I remember, away back on 
Randolph street, your intuitions on marriage. You 
had not wished to marry Blode in the church. But 
you wanted to marry me in the church. Your 
intuition had told you that your marriage with 
Blode was not sound. But when you first talked 
with me of marriage, you danced with delight — we 
were standing in the little parlor close to the hall- 
doorway ;— and you said: ‘I am going to marry 
you in the church—in my own church; there 
is no divorce in my church.’ ” 

“ Did I say that?” 

“Yes. You never trusted Blode. Even with the 
law of marriage — you didn’t trust Blode and the 
law combined. With him, you were timid ;— you 
would not get acquainted with the man. But me 
you always trusted — fully,— not the law, but me. 
With me, you were happy — confident. After our 
marriage, when I spoke of you as my lawful wife, 
you said: ‘ What has the law to do with it? ’— and 
I thought: ‘Blessed is the woman who does not — 
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know: that the law: has anything ‘to-do: with her mar- 
riage: But, while your intuitions have’ been right, 
the intuitions of others are wrong — to their sorrow, 
very: often. Men: and: women, in general, must. be 
guided by reason —-knowledge, science.. So, let us: 
look again at the science of love. ‘Tell me. the’ 
elements: of your love.” 

“Now, George; — what an. absurd creature. is a’ 
man! ‘Think of asking a woman in love.to analyze 
herself |.” 

“Tt would be better for her —very often — if 
she would make the analysis; —or get some com- 
petent person. to make it for her.” 

“But, George, think of Romeo saying to Juliet: 
‘Fell me; Juliet, the elements of your love.’ George, 
you are a good architect; but you. are a total failure 
as a lover. A woman in love’ don’t want to°be 
analyzed; she wants. to be. kissed.” 

“T think I am a.pretty good lover,” said George, 
giving his wife the kiss at which she had hinted. “I 
notice that I. took the first prize in the love-chase.” 

“Well, now, if you want. love analyzed, analyze 
it... That is what I got you for —to love me, and 
to: analyze love for me.” 

George took his portable drawing-board and began. 
to.sketch and write.. Presently, he said: 
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“T am struck, when I come to consider the subject 
of sexual love analytically, by the fact that most of 
its elements are common to all companion-love. We 
are taught that friendship is one thing, and love 
another thing — that ‘l’amour et l’amitié s’excluent 
Yun l’autre’—that ‘le temps, qui fortifie les 
amitiés, affaiblit l’amour ’— that friendship is an 
affection of the emotions, while love is an affection of 
the senses — that, in a word, friendship and love are 
different things, and unrelated. We are also taught 
that parent-love is one thing, and conjugal love 
another thing. But, when you analyze, you find, in 
the main, the same elements throughout.” 

Soon, George spoke again: 

“People must be friends before they can be 
spouses; and they must be pleasing to each other 
before they can be friends. In other words, sexual 
love contains companion-love, and companion-love 
contains basal love. Basal love is primary fact. 
Man loves honey. I love you, honey; and you 
needn’t ask me why.” 

George continued: “ Preliminary analysis having 
brought us down to basal love, let us study basal 
love — just for one minute —as a preparation for 
our elment-analysis of sexual love,—as well as for 


the preliminary synthesis or relation-analysis which 
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we need, to show us the relations in which the ele- 
ments exist in the compound love which we are to 
undertake to analyze. Man loves honey. He also 
loves melody. It appears, then, that there are many 
basal loves. In the case of sweet sounds, we have 
physical reason for believing that our love for them 
is primary; the researches of physicists, especially 
Helmholtz, indicate that such sounds agree physically 
with the structure of our auditory apparatus — like 
stroking the cat’s back the right way. In the case of 
sweet tastes, we lack physical observation indicative 
of primitiveness; but analogy justifies us in holding 
the belief. When we see a potato-sprout seeking 
light, we can scarcely doubt that our love for light is 
primary. We need not go further into the subject 
of basal love. It suffices that we have glanced at a 
few basal loves; and have noted that they are suf- 
ficiently primitive to be regarded, for our purpose, as 
elemental.” 

George continued: ‘‘ Pass, now, to companion- 
love, of which we need some knowledge as prelimi- 
nary to the analytic consideration of sexual love. 
The primary element in companion-love is as com- 
mon as the oxygen which we breathe. We live in it. 
But, to see it, we must isolate it. Look, then, at 


sub-human life. Similar birds companionize. ‘They 
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‘flock.’ Similar fishes swim together. Here we 
seem to see a love which we may regard as elemental. 
It is like man’s love for honey ; which may consist of 
love for sweetness and love for flavor and love for 
odor, but which belongs to our class of basal loves. 
We don’t know why we love honey; but we do. 
And we don’t know why these fishes love each 
other — that is, love companionship; but they do.” 

George continued: ‘“ Looking, now, at man, we 
find that he is actuated, like the fish, by love of the 
presence of others of his kind. This simple desire 
for. society, let us call ‘ presence-love.’ Let us 
reserve the term ‘companion-love’ for use exclu- 
sively as a generic expression, to denote the love 
which produces companionship — which love, in 
complex life, becomes compound.” 

George continued: “ In human life, presence-love 
is found everywhere; sometimes not more intense 
than the society-instinct of the fish, again rising to 
exceeding vividness — as between you and me. In 
human life it is difficult to see presence-love clearly, 
because it is only one element in compound human 
companion-love. But, concerning presence-love in 
human life, we can be confident of two facts — the 
one analytic or elemental, the other synthetic or 
relational. The analytic fact is that all human com- 
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panion-love ‘contains presence-love. The synthetic 
fact is that, in human companion-love, presence-love 
occupies the position of basis — nucleus.” 

George continued: “It is not necessary that we 
should go specifically into the synthesis of human 
companion-love. All which we need is to note the 
general fact that the presence-love element combines 
with other love-elements — from love of sweetness 
to love of utility, to form compound companion- 
loves. ‘The implied truth should become explicit: 
that compound companion-loves are of various 
kinds ;— and there may be added the remark that 
they take their distinctive natures from the secondary 
elements of their composition.” 

George continued: “One variety of non-sexual 
compound companion-love it is desirable that we 
should glance at —in preparation for the analytic 
viewing of sexual love. As a preliminary, note that 
presence-love is not restricted to beings of the same 
species; it exists between man and dog,— and, less 
conspicuously, between man and some other animals. 
Now, consider the love of our cat for me. Jo every 
one except me, that animal behaves after the fashion 
of an ordinary cat. But, the moment I enter the 
room, she comes to me. She rubs herself against my 


legs, rolls herself over my feet, shows intense desire 
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to jump into my lap —and no desire to jump into 
the lap of any other person. The cat is ‘in love’ 
with me. Her love is not sexual. Nor is her love 
a matter of food or similar pleasure; for I am a 
busy man, with scant time to kiss my wife and no 
time to devote to the cat. The animal gets all her 
divers sense-pleasures elsewhere. But she is ‘in 
love’ with me.” 

George continued: ‘‘Go to the cat, thou slug- 
gard; consider her ways, and be wise. What is the 
nature of the love which that cat has for me? No 
doubt, it contains presence-love. But its characteriz- 
ing element is another love. ‘The secondary love 
seeks friction. We might therefore call it ‘ caress- 
love.’ But, as the initial fact in the caress is contact, 
we will call it ‘ contact-love.’ ” 

George continued: “In man, as in the cat, we 
find contact-love. It is, practically, universal in the 
human race. In America, it appears in the custom 
of hand-shaking — contact. In parts of Europe, peo- 
ple, when they meet, kiss—contact. Elsewhere, 
when people meet, they rub noses — contact. It rises 
to extreme vividness in the human mother, toward 
the baby. It is an element in human sexual love — 
often conspicuous. It appeared in great vividness in 
your wholly natural conduct toward me— to the 
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amusement of your father and especially of your 
mother,— before your sex had ripened — when you 
were a romping girl, in girl-love.” 

After a momentary pause, George said: “ Passing 
to sexual love, the first thing which appears as re- 
quiring preliminary notice, is the probability that the 
sexual love of each individual differs from that of 
every other individual. Sexual love, when complete, 
contains many elements. But it may be incomplete. 
And, when complete — in a person who has the full 
gamut of moral capacity,— it is probably unlike the 
complete love of another person of full moral capa- 
city, by reason of difference in proportion of con- 
stituents.” 

George continued: ‘ The sexual love of the same 
couple differs at different times of life — by reason 
of the augmentation and diminution, the entrance 
and departure, of component feelings. Normally, 
sexual love increases from youth to age; changing 
meanwhile — play-love diminishing, and care-love 
increasing.” 

George continued: “ We must not allow our- 
selves to be swayed at all by the popular belief that 
sexual love is sexual appetite. The two are different 
things. ‘The one may be an ingredient of the other; 
for the two are compatible. But there is not any 
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necessary connection between them. Each exists 
without the other; both in lower animals and in 
man. ‘There is even an inverse ratio between the 
two — between the child-producing feeling and the 
family-producing feeling;— as might be anticipated 
from the general biologic truth that fecundity and 
degree of evolution vary inversely. Among species 
of lower animals, and, I believe, among races of men, 
as the one sexual feeling is great, the other is small. 
And in individual human beings at the two extremes 
of life, the two show inverse proportion — the one 
diminishing and the other increasing till the end of 
life.” 

George continued: ‘I have paused for a moment 
to allow you to get breath after the startling an- 
nouncement that two things which are popularly 
regarded as synonymous are really distinct — inde- 
pendent — with an inverse ratio between them. 
Now, look;— see whether the statement which I 
have made is true. Note, first, that there are sub- - 
human animals, such as horses and cows, which have 
sexual appetite and do not have sexual love. Note, 
next, that, in sub-human animals, such as bob-o-links, 
which have sexual love and which consequently 
marry, sexual appetite is momentary and sexual love 


is persistent — lasting till the young are reared. In 
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human life, also, the independence of the two feelings 
is conspicuous. You have but to look, to see it. 
Sexual love appears—not infrequently —in ad- 
vance of sexual appetite. Edward Mase told us, 
the other evening, of his love-falling at the age of 
twelve — while he was a child. Our own early 
love, though it was so strong as to excite wonder, 
was so manifestly pure that your mother enjoyed its 
perfect freedom and your father called it ‘ childish.’ 
Turn, now, from youth to age. If people saw what 
they see and knew what they know, they would 
never be in doubt of the non-identity and the separa- 
bility of the two sexual feelings; for every person 
with eyes and brains sees and knows that, in man as 
in other marrying animals, sexual love outlives 
sexual appetite.” 

After a moment, George said: ‘“ Asa preliminary 
to taking an analytic view of sexual love, it is de- 
sirable that we should glance at the general truth of 
love-transference. Primordially, love and pleasure 
are synonymous. Here, too, pleasure and gratifica- 
tion are synonymous. Now comes differentiation. 
The introduction of time — that is, the placing of an 
interval between love and pleasure — converts love 
into desire, and changes pleasure into gratification. 
Gratification may prove only partially pleasant or 
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even wholly painful; but, for love-transference, it is 
sufficient that the gratification is desired, The intro- 
duction of an agent who ministers to gratification, or 
who gives pleasure, induces further differentiation. 
The agent, as the source of the gratification or the 
pleasure, becomes loved; love is transferred from 
pleasure to agent. “Thus, the heart of a woman is 
won by the presentation of ‘a love of a bonnet ’;— 
that is, desire for the bonnet being gratified, the 
human giver of gratification or pleasure becomes an 
object of love. This truth of love-transference runs 
through the whole of life. In sexual love it is of 
great practical importance.” 

After a pause, George said: ‘‘ Let me interject, 
here, the remark that there is pseudorexia in sexual 
love, just as there is pseudorexia in food-love. In 
other words, in sex as well as in food, we may love 
what is not good for us. A boy may love a green 
girl, as well as a green apple; and a girl may love a 
slate-pencil in pantaloons, as well as a slate-pencil on 
which she lunches at school. Hence, in sex as well 
as in food, we need the aid of knowledge — science. 
As we need the physical doctor, to teach us the 
hygiene of the body; so we need the spiritual doctor, 
to teach us the hygiene of the soul.” 

George continued: “I have been told that many 
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young people have ideals of mates for themselves. 
If this is true, I am confident that, in a large per- 
centage of cases, the ideals are wrong. I never had 
an ideal of matehood for myself; but I was given, by 
the little ‘light reading’ which I did in the days 
before I grew up, a tendency to admire ‘ heroines ’— 
what I may call eccentric women. It was not till I 
grew up and fell in love that I came to know my- 
self — came to know my marriage-need — came to 
set surpassing value on the every-day good woman 
who makes the every-day happy home. When I met 
you and became enchanted by your beautiful charac- 
ter, enslaved by your substantial every-day virtue, my 
eyes were opened. I recognized my mate. I became 
fully cognizant of the fact that no eccentric woman, 
however excellent, could be a wife to me. I came to 
adore, as God’s angel on earth, the simple home-girl, 
the plain good girl, obedient and dutiful, yielding 
and tactful, strong in affection, earnest and helpful, 
who wins the heart. by kindness,— and who when 
she marries becomes a tyrant absolute, binding her 
husband by tenderness and ruling him by submis- 
sion.” 

George continued: ‘“ With pseudorexia, couple 
mistake. “The Barvine children chased a skunk. 
They wanted the beautiful little darling for a pet; 
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till closer acquaintance destroyed the desire. Now, 
a skunk is a good mate, for a skunk; but a skunk and 
a child don’t live together in happiness. Every day, 
and everywhere, you see mismated couples whose 
marriage has been due, like the capture of the skunk, 
to misinterpretation of character, physical, intel- 
lectual, and emotional. As Mr. James used to say: 
‘ What they expected in marriage is one thing; what 
they got in marriage is another thing.’ Their pre- 
matrimonial desires for each other are extinguished 
by close acquaintance. Manifestly, expert guidance, 
in sexual love and marriage, is a crying need.” 

After a time, George spoke again: “ When 
sexual love is complete, it consists of two great proxi- 
mate principles or constituents. I will, for conven- 
ience, call these two departments, respectively : ‘ ease- 
love’ and ‘ stress-love.’ The first — perhaps I should 
have called it ‘ honey-love ’"— is desire to get selfish 
gratification. “The second is desire to give blessing. 
The first, even though it results in the cherishing of 
its object, is self-love;—a man feeds his cow in 
order to get milk for himself. The second is wish 
to confer benefit, without thought of a return; —a 
mother feeds her child with a pure longing for the 
baby’s good.” 

George continued: “It is as natural to desire to 
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give as it is to desire to get. If you will watch, as I 
have, a nursing animal, you will see, in sub-human 
life, a great truth of human nature. The animal has 
no food; starving, it has no milk; it runs from its 
young — as Hagar, when she had no water for the 
dying Ishmael, fled from the boy. The animal 
obtains food; it makes milk; it runs to its young; 
it gives them the nourishment which it has secured. 
In man, this truth covers the whole of life — as, in 
man, the cerebral lobes become so great as to cover 
the animal brain. A man or a woman, starving, 
struggles for bare existence; the person must live 
before he or she can give. But let the man or the 
woman obtain food ;— the milk of human kindness 
flows at once.” 

George continued: ‘“‘ All through human life this 
truth extends. Everywhere there is the longing to 
give — in the family, on the street, in the nation, in 
that great humanity which reaches beyond the 
boundaries of nations. Man is, of all animals, the 
great giver. And, if you will look closely, you will 
see, not only that this is true, but also that it must 
be true;— because it is the giving instinct which is 
the basal cause of higher life; because progress in the 
giving instinct has been the cardinal cause of higher 
progress in life — both sub-human and human. It 
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is mainly because birds and mammals have the giving 
instinct in excess of animals below themselves, that 
they subdue these inferior givers in the fight for life. 
It is, basally, because man has this desire in excess of 
lower animals, that man is the strongest animal on 
earth. It is mainly because civilized man has it far 
in excess of savage man, that civilized man is the 
ruler of the world. Deeper than intellect, in the 
determination of human domination, is emotion. It 
is not the man who dominates the earth; it is the 
nation, the great nation. “This dominant organ- 
ism —the great nation—is made, primarily, by 
human feeling. And the human feeling which is 
foremost in the making of the great nation, is the 
longing to give — to give largely in the family, and 
to give largely beyond the family.” 

George continued: ‘‘ Our analytic understanding 
of human sexual love will be aided by an observation- 
analysis or segregation of the giving instinct or spirit 
of self-sacrifice as it exists in man. ‘To make this 
classification or segregation, clearly, let us glance 
at human progress) ———— Mother-outpouring, 
like that of the nursing animal —like that of the 
cow or the dog or the cat,— was, we may be sure, 
felt, at least as an evanescent passion, by primitive 
human mothers. At an early date, we may be sure, 
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the human male, as well as the human female, felt, 
in parenthood, the spirit of self-sacrifice. The 
parental giving-instinct grew. It lengthened; it was 
felt, by both parents, through life. It widened; it 
was felt toward the children of other parents. It 
has widened enormously; it has come to be felt, by 
the average modern man and the average modern 
woman, toward all persons who are child-like — that 
is, toward all persons who are weak or in need of 
help. 
nurtured in the child-home. As there developed, the 





So much for the giving instinct as 


giving instinct is a spirit of self-sacrifice felt by 
the strong toward the weak — felt by the superior 
toward the inferior. Look, now, beyond the child- 
home. Look at the field of active life. ‘There, 
one phenomenon concerns us: alliance. Allies are 
those who, together, seek a common end. ‘These per- 
sons help each other. ‘They sacrifice themselves for 
each other, in many ways. Here you see the giving 
instinct assuming a second form. It is, here, the 
spirit of self-sacrifice, not of the strong to the weak, 
but of the strong to the strong. It is kindness of 
Look 
again at the field of active life. Look where the 
fight for life is fiercest. Look at war. Begin at the 
beginning. Consider the probability that, at the 





approximate equals to each other. 
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outset of human history, there was neither father- 
hood nor brotherhood. Consider the probability 
that, as among lower animals, so among primitive 
men, the son, on attaining maturity, became the 
enemy of the father; a probability which is strength- 
ened by the fact that this occurs, to-day, among the 
uncivilized. In peaceful life, there was little to 
attach the son to the father. But when the sons, 
jointly, under the command of the father, fought a 
common enemy, a cause of family-consolidation and 
of family-perpetuation came into being. ‘Then, 
father and sons were allies in the fight for life; and 
the father occupied the position of chief — was the 
man of importance. We know, through effectal 
reasoning, what must have happened in these cir- 
cumstances; and we know, by looking at the prehis- 
toric past through the telescope of history, what did 
happen. The sons came to regard the father as: 
First, Their permanent ally; and, Second, Their 
permanent commander ;— in the fight for life. That 
this, on a larger scale, is true in known history, Nick 
Willard has shown us; and we have also learned it 
through our study, together, of that precious book, 
the Bible —which presents. patriarchal lifetime- 
fatherhood and lifetime-brotherhood, not as a pro- 


creative phenomenon, but as a political or ‘ family ’- 
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phenomenon — like our modern ‘fatherhood of 
God,’ and ‘ universal brotherhood.’ The father-chief 
was permanently obeyed. He was also revered as 
the seat of power and wisdom. And he was courted 
and propitiated as the source of all good. Our 
knowledge of the phenomenon of ancestor-worship is 
sufficient to justify us in holding the belief that the 
father-chief, after death, was regarded as still living; 
and that he continued to inspire fear and admiration 
and gratitude. In other words, we can be confident 
that the father-chief, after death, became the god 
of the family or tribe; and was worshiped. The 
detail of fact we may leave to Nick Willard. What 
concerns us is, not the flower of this early history, 
but its drop of honey;— which is the birth and 
_ development of the spirit of self-sacrifice, not of the 
strong to the weak, nor of the strong to the strong, 
but of the weak to the strong — of the inferior to 
the superior. The powerful man, the king, the god, 
the refuge of the weak, became an object of the 
giving instinct — an object of self-sacrifice. With 
this idea in mind, run your eye down the course of 
time. Everywhere in human history you find volun- 
tary sacrifice to the chief — to the being who is here 
called ‘ patriarch’ and there called ‘ king’ and else- 
where called ‘God’; but who is everywhere the 
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same in relation to the person who makes the sacri- 
fice — the great father, the war-hero, also the law- 
giver or teacher of morality and the exemplar. 
Coming down to the present time, you find this cen- 
tral fact of human history still existing — broader 
and stronger in modern than in ancient times ;— the 
modern clansman dying for his chief, the modern 
patriot dying for the principle which is his king. 
‘No matter for me,’ says the dying Murray; ‘ the 
day has gone well for my master.’ ‘To this cause,’ 
say the signers of the Declaration of Independence, 
‘we pledge our lives, our fortunes, and our sacred 
honor ’— and, fighting for the object of their devo- 
tion, these men go through hardships, privations, 
sufferings, which call out from one of them the 
vividly descriptive exclamation: ‘These are the 
times which try men’s souls.’ ———— As a result 
of our anatomy of the human giving-instinct, we 
have a truth which is of importance to the subject of 
sexual love — to the analytic consideration of sexual 
love. This truth is that the human giving-instinct is 
divisible into three sections, three unselfish passions, 
which we may call, respectively: 1, Pity-love; 2, 
Alliance-love; 3, Adoration-love. The developed 
modern man or woman, of full moral capacity, on 


coming to the age of sexual love, has the buds of 
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these three great moral passions; which, to accommo- 
date the needs of the analysis of sexual love, I will 
name in reverse order: 1, Worship; 2, Alliance; 3, 
Tenderness.” 

After a pause, George said: “I don’t assert that 
all men and all women of our day are of full moral 
capacity. The reverse is the case. There is a de- 
scending scale of moral deficiency — down to the 
primitive man, whose portrait Scott painted in the 
words: ‘’The wretch concentred all in self.’ I 
don’t suppose I need append here the reflection that 
it is not such men as primitive Plato Landen — 
‘moral’ Plato Landen — who make great nations.” 

George continued: “As the giving instinct is 
first found in child-rearing life — note the labor of a 
pair of married birds for their young — their out- 
pouring of gifts to their offspring ;— so it is in the 
child-home that, to the end, this instinct is most con- 
spicuous. In the human mother, in the human 
father, in the human spouse, it is overpowering. It 
is true that, in some human parents and spouses, it 
is feeble or wanting ;— sometimes some of the work 
which it should accomplish being done by pride, 
which assumes a virtue if it has it not. But, in the 
true parent and the true spouse, stress-love not only 
exists; it exists conspicuously ; it rules.” 
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George continued: “ Stress-love—the name 
describes it. It is directly opposed to what I called 
‘ ease-love,’ and which I would call ‘ gain-love’ or 
“ appetite-love’ if I was not afraid of technical criti- 
cism or misinterpretation. It is this, Clara — stress- 
love,— which is the royal beauty of the soul. It is 
this which, wherever we see it, commands our 
homage. It is this to which we bow, this which we 
feel to be sacred, this which above anything else on 
earth or in heaven we worship. It is this which, in 
our early days, converted my barefoot sweetheart 
into a queen. It is this which shone, a halo, more 
glorious than a diamond crown, sanctifying the 
ragged girl whose untaught heart compelled her to 
save from her unpalatable food some dainty for her 
lover. O Clara, kiss me to-night in memory of those 
holy days — the days of our youth together — when, 
poor and ignorant and threadbare, we set out to 
sacrifice ourselves for each other. Kiss me, not in 
contact-love, but in stress-love.” ‘ 

After a long pause, George said: “ To me it is 
of scientific interest to note that your care-love for 
me-——not the full spectrum of the love-light in 
which I live with you, but the care-love ray — is a 
close duplicate of the love of my good aunt who 


wanted to adopt me when I was a child. Your care- 
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love is greater than that of my aunt; but in nature it 
is the same, down to many of its details of thought- 
fulness in matters of rest and clothing and warmth 
and food;— though my aunt was willing that I 
should eat what I liked and stop when I felt that I 
was full, while you insist that I shall eat what you 
like and not stop till you feel that I am full. My 
aunt, in her care-love, ruled me —just like you. 
My aunt was not forceful, strong-handed, deter- 
mined — as you always were; and, of course, she 
fell far short of your wealth of devotion; but she 
was, like you, the soul of patience and kindness. 
But, leaving details, what I notice, as a matter of 
scientific interest, is this: that the care-love has, in 
the two cases, similarity of manifestation which sug- 
gests similarity of nature.” 

George spoke again: “To understand sexual 
love — as to understand parental love and to under- 
stand patriotism,— we must know something of 
‘absorption’ or ‘ motion’ or ‘ passion.’ Not to go 
further than necessary, let me say that we must 
know something of ‘ poetry ’—of what is called 
“enthusiasm ’—which word is a condensation of the 
phrase ‘ the indwelling of God,’ and is equivalent to 
the ancient words ‘ inspiration’ and ‘ possession.’ 
The great men of antiquity —as Plato and Alex- 
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ander — were sons of gods. The great men of 
modern times are enthusiasts. ‘The fact is the same 
in both cases;— and the name is also the same — 
God-men. Somebody is said to have remarked that 
no great good was ever accomplished [in human 
life] without enthusiasm. If he said —and 
meant — no more than this, his view of enthusiasm 
was narrow. Oxen don’t need enthusiasm; men and 
women do need it. It is not a necessity of existence ; 
but it is a necessity of life. It is the soul of man- 
hood, and of womanhood. Enthusiasm is to emotion 
what insight is to intellect. It is the source of 
effectiveness. It is that ‘ earnestness’ which moves 
to effective action. It is that ‘ devotion’ which leads 
to labor, which inspires to the endurance of suffering. 
It is that indwelling spirit which lifts man above the 
mollusk — which renders him human. Enthusiasm 
is the basis of society — the heart of social life. To 
it is due all human progress ;— all human decadence, 
to lack of it. Certainly, it works evil as well as 
good. It created the Arabian civilization through 
the wars of Allah; and it depopulated Europe 
through the crusades. It fired American patriots to 
suffer and die for the principle of good government; 
and it inspired Moslem dervishes and Christian 


ascetics to inflict upon themselves useless suffering 
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and death for the supposed pleasure of their respec- 
tive deities. But, though it may work evil, enthusi- 
asm is necessary. It accomplishes all the great things 
of human life; and all the small things also. It took 
St. Paul to Rome to preach the gospel; and Mr. 
James to the field to shoot a chipmunk. It created 
the United States of America; and bred white mice. 
It builds colossal fortunes; and parts the hair 
straight. It wages world-wide war; and lights a 
firecracker. ———— _ It is an interesting subject — 
that of feeling as ‘ earnest,’ ‘ vivid,’ ‘ overmastering,’ 
‘passionate.’ But we can’t go into it this evening. 
We can’t even go into that section of it which consti- 
tutes ‘enthusiasm ’— that is, social passion — the 
passionate or poetic form of the great social feelings, 
destructive and protective, pride and love. We must 
be content with making the general note that passion, 
enthusiasm in particular, is a fact of nature. I loved 
Annie Clue. I loved Mrs. Dill. I loved many 
other women — all the good women of my acquaint- 
ance. But, when I met Clara Summers, I became 
: enthusiastic ”*—‘ passionate.’ I ‘loved’ all other 
women. You — I ‘ fell in love.’ ” 

In a minute, George spoke again: “I loved Papa 
Turner and Nick Willard; also Annie Clue and 
Mrs. Dill; but I had sexual love for only Clara 
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Summers. What, now, is the difference between 
‘love’ and ‘sexual love’? Difference in intensity, 
certainly. But what causes the difference in in- 
tensity ? Evidently: the presence, in ‘sexual love,’ 
of a creative element which does not exist in ‘ love.’ 
What is this nuclear element? It is an instinct —one 
of exceeding strength — the instinct of family-life — 
the instinct of mating — the instinct of family-mak- 
ing. ‘The persons for whom I had ‘love’ were my 
friends; the one for whom I had ‘ sexual love’ was 
my mate.” 

George added: ‘‘ Perhaps I ought not to refer 
again, explicitly, to the non-dependence of sexual 
love on sexual instinct; but that truth is so im- 
portant in this connection, and it is so opposed to all 
our teachings, that I must say, here, just one word 
upon it. Notice that those domestic animals which 
do not mate, have sex, and do not have sexual love. 
Notice that this remark is another way of saying 
that, in animal life, sexual love depends, not on sex, 
but on matehood. Then, turn to human life; and 
notice that, there, the same truth holds. Men have 
sexual love, not for their concubines, but only for 
their wives; — the word ‘ wife,’ here, meaning, not 
‘legal concubine,’ but ‘ mate.’” 

George continued: “ The phrase ‘ sexual love’ is 
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perhaps to be used, because it has the field; but it is 
a phrase which misleads. When we say ‘sexual 
love,’ what we mean is ‘ family love.’ ” 

George continued: ‘“ Friends are lenient judges; 
parents are doubly lenient; lovers are quadruply 
lenient. The faults of the friend are foibles; the 
faults of the child are cunning traits; the faults of 
the spouse are eccentricities of genius. We take the 
part of our friends; we defend our children; we pro- 
tect our spouses or die with them. When we con- 
sider these facts, we are obliged to give sexual love 
first place among the affections of modern man;— 
a remarkable fact, since sexual love does not exist in 
primitive man.” 

At length, George ceased writing. He glanced 
over the sketch which he had made — the following 
table, annotated as shown: 








SEXUAL LOVE. 





THE SELFISH SIDE. 


ce ee ee 


First.—SELFISH SYMPATHY. 


A.—Attraction due to Passive Induction — 
1. Presence-love. Relief of “ loneliness.” 


2. Radiance-love. Directly-induced happi- 
ness. Joy in the presence of one who is 
happy or cheerful. 


B.—Attraction due to Active Induction— 


1. Co-love. “Similarity of tastes.” Co- 
enjoyment. Burning coals keep each 
other aglow. 


2. “ Excitement.” The infection of enthusi- 
asm, resulting in attraction. 


SECOND.—THE Direct DEsIRES. 


A.— The Lower Appetites — 
1. Contact-love. The appetite for “ snug- 
ging-up ” and kissing and biting. 
2. The desire to eat the peach. What St. 
John calls “ the lust of the flesh.” Car- 
nal love. 
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THE SELFISH SIDE — Continued. 





A.— The Lower Appetites — Continued — 


3. The desire to possess the rose. What 
St. John calls “the lust of the eyes.” 
Beauty-love. 


4. The desire to wear the jewel. What 
St. John calls “ the pride of life.” Pride- 
love. 


5. The desire to possess the entertainer. 
The lust of the mind. Amusement- 
love. 





B.— The Higher Appetites— 


1. The hunger of the heart. ‘The wish to 
be loved. 


[“I want to be somebody’s darling; 
I’m tired of living alone.’ ] 


2. The lust of the heart. The longing to 
give affection. 
‘[“ Some one to love in this wide world of sorrow; 
Some one whose smile will efface the sad tear.” ] 
3. The mating instinct. The family-making 
instinct. 


[“O stay with me, my darling, stay.”] 
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THE SELFISH SIDE — Continued. 





B.— The Higher Appetites — Continued — 


4. The nesting instinct. The “ home ”- 
making feeling. 


[“O had we some bright little isle of our own, 
“Away in the ocean, far off and alone.” | 
[Notice the word “ alone.” 


THIRD. — TRANSFERRED LOVE. 


Pleasure or gratification transmuted into love of its 
source. 


1. Love of the loaves and fishes. 


2. Love of the jewels and laces. 


[Thrift-love does not merit the obloquy which the poets 
heap upon it—any more than beauty-love merits the 
laudation which the poets give to it.] 


3. ‘Love of children, which creates love for 
the source of the children; — and also 
creates love for the lover of the chil- 
dren —co-love as well as transferred 
love. 


FourtH.—IHE Property INSTINCT. 


Possession-love. Ownership-love. 


[As no country is loved as is “my country,’ and as 
no child is loved as is “my child”; so no spouse is loved 
as is “my spouse.” 
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THE UNSELFISH SIDE. 





1. Admiration. Worship. 


[Those who compare human sexual love to parental 
love, see the second truth. The first truth is that human 
sexual love parallels loyalty or love of God. The primary 
excitant of human sexual love is strength, prowess, ability. 
Our family-affection began in capture and conquest. olan 


senti que j’avais un maitre.”] 


[She who would hold a lover’s faith must bind 
With admiration of her virtuous mind. 
She must be what she to the world would seem; 
For all true love is founded on esteem. 
’Tis nobleness which wins the honest heart, 
And not deceitful subtleties of art.”] 


2. Gratitude. 





[Gratitude flows freely where there is admiration. ] 


[Clara Summers, caught and subdued, helpless in the 
hands of her master, was thrilled by his gentleness. ] 
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THE UNSELFISH SIDE — Continued. 








3. Reliance. Faith. 
[Trust comes quickly where there is admiration and 
gratitude. | 


[Timid Clara Summers, safe in the hands of her 
captor and conqueror, became bold. She placed her hands 
in his;— and her heart went with her hands. That was 
the child-beginning of the great affection whch made life 
a delight and marriage the gate of heaven. | 


4. The longing to give pleasure. 


[“O George — something nice — for you.’’] 


5. The alliance-instinct. The longing to help in 
making the lot in life—the two prominent items 


being property and children. 


[“I want to marry you; but not till I can be a 





help and not a burden to you.” ] 


a Se ee ered | 
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THE UNSELFISH SIDE — Continued. 





6. The longing to protect. The soul-feeling of 
strength and watchfulness. 


[<I will be your mother.’’] 


7. Kindness. What is commonly called “ sym- 
pathy.” The longing to minister to want. 


[“ You are cold; drink this hot coffee; it will warm 
you.” | 


8. Devotion. The wish, apart from self, for 


the welfare of the loved one. 


[It is devotion which sanctifies your deceiving. ] 


[Jealousy belongs to the selfish side of love. Jealousy 
is the dog snarling at the other dog who would take away 
his bone. Devotion antagonizes jealousy. It was devotion 
which shone through your bitter jealousy, like the sun 
through a rifted cloud, when, with tears in your eyes, 
bowed with the overwhelming weight of your self-sacrifice, 
you urged me to marry Annie Clue.] 
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George handed the paper to Clara. She took it, 
glanced at it, and said: 

“ Here is the plan and specification. ‘This is what 
I have got to live up to. Who wouldn’t be an 
architect’s wife?” 

She read the headings, looked at George, and said: 

“What a dreadful thing it is to have a scientific 
lover. This man analyzed me before he married me. 
He examined my heart as if it was a sugar-plum, 
determined its every ingredient, and ascertained the 
quantity of each. Romance, thy day is over. Science 
is king. O girls, girls,— the happy days are past — 
the days when your lover stole a kiss in the dark, and 
then with heart wildly pit-a-pat ran with you to the 
nearest clergyman and married you off-hand — and 
didn’t know till after marriage what a sham you 
were. The future is upon you, girls,— the dreadful 
future. The day of judgment is come, the awful 
day when the secrets of hearts are laid bare. Your 
hearts are being analyzed — and your other charms 
also. The modern lover, far from being a sighing 
Romeo who takes with him nothing but his kisser, 
carries a laboratory of scientific appliances. He 
weighs your heart. He isolates and weighs each 


affection. He determines your moral nature by con- 
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structive synthesis. He calculates mathematically 
your curve of action. He predicts the effect of mar- 
riage on your body and your mind. He forecasts 
your longevity by biologic computation. Meanwhile, 
he measures your pads by trigonometry, puts a dyna- 
mometer on your stay-laces, and examines your com- 
plexion with a spectroscope.” 

Looking at the paper again, she said: “ This 
table would be a good thing, George, for a girl to 
judge her lover by. If I had had this table, I 
wouldn’t have married you. I would have gone to 
the convent.” 

“When I am dead,” said George, “ and another 
man swears love to you, show him that table and 
ask him to specify the article to which he refers. Say 
to him: ‘My former husband was a logician; he 
taught me to require definition; in accordance with ° 


his teaching, I must request you to define your 


love.’ ” 


“The table would come handy to a clergyman,” 
said Clara. “It would enable him to bring his 
marriage-ceremony up to date. Instead of using the 
indefinite word ‘love,’ he could have each party 
specify the particular emotion which he and she 
would contract to feel toward the other.” 
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“A table like that,” said George, “ might be use- 
ful to the clergy in another way. It might aid them 
in keeping a causal record of marriages. For this 
purpose it would need to be supplemented by another 
table, showing the causes other than sexual love 
which lead to marriage: obedience, influence, imita- 
tion, spite, hate, curiosity, heedlessness, discontent, 
despair, alcohol, insanity, etc. With the aid of such 
tables, a record-book could be kept, showing the 
causes of all marriages — and containing a column 
for the entering of the ensuing divorces — and 
suicides.” 

Clara read the contents of the paper. She glanced 
over the headings again. Then, smiling, she said: 

“The precise mathematician had to specify every- 
thing precisely. He must make a table. He must 
present the subject systematically.” 

“ System-knowledge,” said George,- “is the only 
knowledge which has value. If we know only 
truths, we disregard other truths which are equally 
important; thus, we see falsely; and, misled, we go 
astray. In order to understand any subject, we need 
synthesis as well as analysis. We must see the sub- 
ject analytico-synthetically. We must set it before 
ourselves as a whole, as a system.” 

“But your table is synthetically wrong,” said 

14* 
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Clara. “I did not have the lust of the flesh before 
I had devotion. It came just the other way — 
devotion first. It seemed to me that everything else 
sprang from devotion, as effects from a cause.” 

“ As a rule, I believe, the feelings which I have 
specified come into prominence, in the developing 
human being, in somewhat the order in which I have 
given them. Observation of youth has given me 
belief that, as the evolution of the human body 
repeats itself in the development of the body of each 
individual, so does the evolution of the human mind 
repeat itself —the sexual feelings of the age of 
fifteen being usually more primitive than those of 
the age of forty. Indeed, everybody knows that 
young human life, destructive and predatory, is 

carnal; and that later human life, constructive and 
amiable, is spiritual. In your case, by reason of 
delay of physical development by privation and fur- 
therance of emotional development by home-life and 
also by suffering, the course of evolution was modi- 
fied. Your case seems to me instructive as presenting 
an unusual course of development, together with an 
apparent cause for the deviation.” 

“You should have appended to your table an 
account of development; and, also, a presentation of 


the causes and interrelations of the feelings, in per- 
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sons of different natures, of different sexes, at 
different ages, and in different circumstances.” 

“ As a preliminary to that work,” said George, 
“++ would be desirable to classify the elements of 
sexual love on different bases from that which I have 
adopted for the mere purpose of description. It 
would be well to classify them, first, as instinctive 
and inspired ;— to segregate the spontaneous long- 
ings, from the feelings which are produced by exter- 
nal causes. It would be well to classify them, 
second, as evanescent and enduring ; — to segregate 
those which grow feeble with age and vicissitude, 
from those which grow strong with age and. vicissi- 
tude. But we have had enough love-science for 
to-night. It suffices that we have seen that some- 
thing in the nature of scientific knowledge of sexual 
love is obtainable.” 

“To the blessing of mankind,” said Clara ;— 
“by answering the three great matrimonial in- 
quiries.” 

“ What are they?” 

“ First: ‘ How to be happy, though married.’ ” 

“Live separate.” 

“That was my first answer —in my frost-mar- 
riage,” said Clara. “But, in my love-match, I 


answered that question differently.” 
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“Live with thy spouse; live for thy spouse; live 
in thy spouse;—a fountain of blessing to thy 
spouse.” 

“ George Birnam and I, both,” said Clara, “ gave 
identical answers to that question.” 

“What is the second matrimonial inquiry?” 

“Second: ‘How to so marry as to be happy 
when married.’ ” 

“That question,” said George, “can’t be an- 
swered in a word.” 

“But science can answer it,’ said Clara. “I 
found the way to marry properly. So did George 
Birnam.” 

“What is the third question? ” 

“Third: ‘How to educate children for mar- 
riage.” 

“You mean,” said George, “ ‘ How to so bring 
up children as to develop within them capacity for 
giving and for receiving happiness in married life.’ ” 

“Yes,” said Clara. “ Those who, now, are edu- 
cated for married life, are educated — as I was, and 
as George Birnam was— by accident. It is no 
wonder that so many marriages end in the divorce- 
court; it is no wonder that observers estimate that, 
of modern marriages, one-half are deep disappoint- 


ments and only one in ten is happy;— when we 
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educate children for everything in the world — ex- 
cept marriage -————— and then throw our young 
people into married life, mismated, as well as un- 


fitted.” 
“Great as are the blessings which the clerical 


profession has given,” said George, ‘“‘ there remains 
a greater, which we may hope that it will give in 
the future.” 

“The blessing of proper marriage,” said Clara, 
“ founded on the science of sexual love.” 

“ Look at the couples who throng the divorce- 
courts,” said George. “ Look at the far more 
numerous couples who manage to keep out of the 
divorce-court but who are so little ‘meet’ for each 
other that the life-usefulness of both parties is 
crippled or destroyed by their union. ‘Then esti- 
mate the magnitude of ‘ that noble gift to mankind’ 
which the clerical profession will make a beginning 
of presenting when it shall issue its first work of 
observation on: ‘The Spontaneous Longings and 
the Externally Inspired Sentiments of Man; their 
Places in the Human Soul; their Functions; their 
Development; and the Results of their Absence, 
Perversion, and Unguided Action, in Producing 


Mismarriages.’ ” 
“The man who shall discover the North Pole 
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will be hailed as the world’s benefactor,” said Clara. 
“ Justly,” said George. 
“ But,” said Clara, “ the value to mankind of the 
discovery of the North Pole will be insignificant in 
comparison with the value of the discovery of the 


basis of family-affection.” 
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